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BAPTIST HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Tue forty-seventh anniversary of this society was 
held at Finsbury chapel, on Monday evening, April 
22, when there was a more numerous attendance 
than on any previous occasion. C. B. Rontxsox, 
Esq., took the chair. The service having teen com- 
menced by singing, Mr Tyso, of Wallingford, engaged 
in prayer. 

he CuarrMan said :—Of the many scenes of Chris- 
tian benevolence which at the present day appeal to 
your sympathy and aid, there is noone, I venture to 
say, more entitled to attention than that which has 
convened us together this neg my Brought, by the 
good providence of God, to the forty-seventh anni- 
versary, the friends to the Baptist Home Missionary 
society may well thank God and take courage. 
Although at every period of its history it has re- 
ceived more or less intimations of the Divine favour, 
yet in no one year has the blessing of God been more 
abundantly bestowed on its labours and operations 
than during that which has just closed. You have 
seventy-two agents in different parts of the kingdom, 
who, with the assistance of their brethren, are in the 
habit of preaching in 500 villagesand towns. There 
have been added to the churches under their care no 
less than 800 persons during the year that has ter- 
minated. You have, in connexion with these various 
places, 86 Sunday schools, employing 1,000 teachers, 
and containing nearly 6,000 scholars. Your agents 
are accustomed to preach on an average to 20,000, 
with your brethren every week. Enlarged, however, 
as has been the sphere of your operations during the 
past and every year of your progress, but especially 
the last, there remains much ground to be pos- 
sessed, and I hope the cheering statements made will 
only serve to incite you to increased zeal in this 
noble cause ; for surely it may truly be said that the 
dark places of our own native land are still full of 
the habitations of cruelty. I hope that by the en- 
larged spirit of liberality evinced towards this society 
and kindred institutions, that the time is not v 
far distant when from every hamlet in our land wi 
be heard the exclamation, ‘* How beautiful upon the 
mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good 
tidings, that publisheth peace; and sure I am, every- 
thing at the present day should excite you to in- 
creased exertions. Error is stalking abroad on every 
hand, whether it be popery in the shape of Pusey- 
ism, or open infidelity. The t educational 
movement itself, the glory of our times, renders more 
necessary the rations of the society. You are 
creating a thirst for knowledge throughout the land: 
how necessary it is that you should carry with you 
agents to cry out, Ho! every one that thirsteth, 
come ye to the waters, and he that hath no money ; 
come ye, buy and eat; yea, come, buy wine and 
milk without money without price.“ If our 
meeting this evening has no other good tendency— 
but I hope it will have many—I do most earnestly 
desire that the agents of your society may receive 


your cordial sympathy and support; are engaged 
throughout year in a laborious — — look 
to you to be 


encouraged. On an occasion like this, 
— should hold up their hands, and their 
earts; they have gone forth for his name’s sake, 
taking nothing of the Gentiles. We should be fellow 
labourers with them. I do their hearts will be 
encouraged by seeing the cordial support you give to 
the objects of the meeting. Without further detail, 
I shall call on the to read so much of the 
report as he feels will be interesting to the meeting. 
— caw ee — rere ee a the —.— 
commen y bringi 
of the Society in — counties in the 
nothern and eastern parts of the kingdom. In man 
instances the missionaries had had to contend 
the prevalence of an intolerant spirit. In Sussex, 
Hampshire, Dorsetshiie, Somersetshire, and Wilt- 
shire, constituting the first section, there were twelve 
incipal, and thirty-two subordinate stations. 
re were several interesting communications from 
Devonshire. The stations in Wiltshire were in a 
healthy state. In the Quarterly Register of January 
last a letter was inserted from Mr Alcock, of Ber- 
wick, near Shaftesbury, containing an affecting 
appeal on behalf of the poor, to which several friends 
had benevolently responded. In the second section, 
— the counties of Oxfordshire, Berkshire, 
Buckinghamshire, Kent, East, Essex, Cambridge- 
shire, Suffolk, and Norwich, the principal stations 
were 30; the subordinate 66. The communications 


fromthe agents were, u the whole, — 
In the midland and AP sad counties there were 
principal and 39 su inate stations. In the mini 
and manufacturing districts there were 16 princi 
and 84 subordinate stations. During the past year, 
Mr Pulsford, the evangelist, had be2n incessantly 
engaged in his — — labours. At 


Worcestershire, he been favoured 
largest amount of . Upwards 
missionary churches have 


but so recently as not to be able 


opinion respécting its practicability and worth; buta 
letter had been — from Mr Roe, of Birmingham, 
who gave a very favourable account of its operation. 
The committee felt that something must be done 
without delay upon the subject of general education, 
and implo e stronger churches to help the 
work. In the rt of last year, the committee re- 
commended the plan of simultaneous district collec- 
tions, to be made either by each minister, in his 
own church, or by an exchange of neighbouring 
brethren. The plan had been tried in six counties: 
in two of them, the result had been by no means 
discouraging ; in the remaining four, it had worked 
admirably. For several years past, legacies had 
been received, — - 742 £400 annum ; but 
this year, only £160 had derived by that source ; 
£250, therefore, had been borrowed to make up the 
deficiencies, which, added to the balance last 
year, left a debt of £831 68. 3d. 
Mr J. J. Davies (of Tottenham) rose to move :— 


“That this meeting cordially adopts the report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Boclety, an a. — 
read; that it syenpethioes w agents, espe 
rural districts, under the ition which they — to en- 
counter; and that it acknow with devout and fervent 

tude the cheering tokens the divine approbation, which 


ave attended their labours during the past year. 


The report cannot have been listened to without feel- 
ings of great interest; the interest, however, is, in 
many respects, of a very mixed kind; it is deeply 
affecting to think, that in our own country, and 
about the middle of the 19th century, there should 
be thousands of calling themselves ministers 
of the | of Christ, who seem tolive only for the 
disseminating a religious system 
ken completely to subvert the great scheme of re- 
demption — 1 Jesus—a system essentially 
one with that w the great of the Gen- 
tiles designated as another 


tem involves, or the amount of good, in 
ents. Perhaps, indeed, 
hich tends more direct 4 
fully to oppose ev truth in 
* the uasion which is fostered 


Christians by the application of hol 
by duly consecra ds. 
whether a i 
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PRick 6d, 
consists in a right state of heart and mind towards 
God; would t it were published everywhere, 
that religion is something spiritual, something vital, 


something which allies the soul to its Maker, and 
introduces it to a state of intercourse with its divine 
Father. Religion has its seat in the heart; it is 
with the inmost soul of man that it has especially to 
do ; and it respects outward forms and observances, 
even when of divine intment, only so far as 
they serve fitly to embody the expression of inward 
feeling and inward S— A very important 
sentiment, I humbly conceive this to be, and very 
extensive, moreover, in it bearing. Religion is a 
state of hallowed intercourse between an enlightened, 
purified mind, and the Spirit of God; of intercom- 
munion between renewed hearts and the searcher 
of all hearts. That which you see at the domestic 
altar, even at the most moments, when 


u see in the sanctuary, 
in the most solemn and tful hour, when those 
who have their hearts to the Lord and to each 
other, sit down to commemorate the dying love of 
their exalted Master—to express their oneness with 
each other,and their oneness with him; that which you 
see is not itself—it is but the indication of its 
presence, but the symbol of inward and invisible 
cheers]. Thus, even divine ordinances are 
; they are but the means which God 
appointed to indicate its existence, and 


Would to heaven 
truth were thoroughly un- 
— 4 — hear}. It 

o spectres, to 
2 should then hear 


may, is the man that has 
other [cheers]. ‘We 
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Christian to feel that he is a soldier of the cross; 
that the humblest can do something for Christ; and 
that it is his honour and his d 
can hear, hear]. May I 
something of the spirit of 
our churches at w 
that religion is w and b , the ger- 
vice of Chris their eonstant employment, and their 
highest delight? We want renewed energy and 
zeal, on account of the state of the present times. 
Wondrous times are passing over us; we may talk 
of political changes, and desire them; but we want 
one change above all others, the imbuing of the pub- 
lic mind with the principles of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. No change will meet the wants of our own 
country, our own days, except this great and divine 
change be effected. Strange times, indeed, when a 
section of professing Christians, avowedly the 

only Christians, or very nearly so, are assuming an 
unwonted attitude, and giving utterance to senti- 
ments so hostile to liberty and so subyersive to reli- 
ion; when men can si 
of God, and bid us listen to the confused and jarring 
notes of a vain tradition; when men can the 
doctrine of a reserve u 
priests, and mystic rites ; 

can withhold the children’s oo the bread w 
came down from heaven, and was given for the life 
of the wocld, and, instead of this, present but stones 
and husks, or the apples of Sodom; when men can 
tell us, that they blush for the reformers—that they 
denounce the reformation, and discard the name of 
protestant; when men can dethrone the Redeemer, cast 
him down from his eminence, and plece in hie stead 
some anomalous thing, which they call the chureh, 
but the head and tail of which is the priest—when 
—— sae ovine sa 8 ie tine all Chris- 
from their lethargy, and be 


tians should be aro 
prepared, not only to maintain their liberty and re- 

gion, but to perpetuate them, and hand them dowu 
to their posterity [loud cheers]. 

Mr G. H. Davis (of Bristol), in seconding the re- 
solution, said ;—It is sometimes difficult to speak in 
praise of any institution, without to speak 
comparatively, and to insinuate, at 
aoten eae — ———— I trust that no- 

ing that m me this evening, in pressing the 
claims of the home mission on the —— may be 
misinterpreted, that I may not be supposed to exalt 
these claims unduly above either our Irish or our 
foreign missions. e sometimes hear, with lamen- 
tation, that so much is done for distant lands, and 
comparatively so little for home; and we fear that 
when the country learns that the Home Missionary 
society is now £800 in debt, that that lamentation 
may be, in some quarters, renewed—but in it we 
can have no sym We believe the foreign 
mission to be the glory of our churches; we believe 
it will be a day unhappy for the interests of the 
world abroad—unhappy for Christian communities 
at home—when the claims of the foreign missions 
shall be put in the second place, even when com- 
pared with those of home itself [hear, hear]. We 
do not believe that the churches do attend to foreign 
claims rather than to their own land. We must re- 
member that every church is itself a Home Mission- 
ary society [hear, hear]. It eannot be a selfish 
body ; it must desire its own enlargement, which is, 
in other words, iring the conversion of its home 
population, and, ther I think it is but fair, 
when we compare the sums expended upon 3 distant 
soil with those expended on our own, that we should 
take into consideration all that the churches furnish 
for the extension of the gospel of Christ in connexion 
with themselves, and in their own immediate neigh- 
bourhoods, and then, I believe, we shall come to the 
conclusion that the churches of this country do not 
attend to distant lands while their home 
poration (hear, hear]. Thus I believe it should 

home must have first claim upon the Chris- 
tian. Though the apostle Paul received a commis- 
17 — yet he did not 
forget Israel. Wheresoever he went, his heart's de- 
sire and his prayer to God for his countrymen was 
Se Sarre be saved; and in this sentiment we 
that i that leaves our 


y- 


send our missionaries to every village, however re- 
mote, and to every hamlet, however retired. He 
that provides not for his own, and ially for 
those of his own household, hath ied the faith, 
and is worse than an infidel. Whatever may be the 
splendour of his charity, if he can pass by his own 
wh and avd there must be defective 
in Principles. And is not this 

things spiritual as of — 


r i 

lodge at our 

mont we ase yielding, 

of that charity without which man is but a so 
tinkling cymbal (cheers 

unite „in order 


ee the living oracles of 


t, the depre- | 


true of 
we can 
weep over distant nations—if we can be aroused to 
energetic exertions on their behalf, while, at the 
same time, we can overlook those who tread the 
ing for lack of know- 
rs—then, to whatever excite- 
we certainly are not possessed | 


unding 
J. This desire 
to furnish 


practical ans wer that we can give to the infidel, who 
objects to Christianity, because, as he says, pa- 
triotism js not one of the virtues which it inculcates. 
If we to undestand by patriotism the feeling 
in the breasts of the heroes ef anti- 
cor - to despige the 1 4 of 
to tagmple u o liberties 
w tures, then Christianity abjures it. Bure 
well-sustained efforts to plant a garden of moral recti- 
tude in every village in which mankind may find 
some repose from misery and vice—efforts to banish 
| far from every home and every heart the dominion 
of sin and sorrow—if these efforts constitute patriot- 
ism, then is patriotism the very spirit of our religion, 


and it is seen in all the acts of our disciples; and the 
humblest member of the Home Missi society 
exhibits a 


gospel 

hom shall we look in order to provide the 
i ishing? Shall we look to 
state whieh seems i te be utterly unac- 
nature of the instruction to be im- 
The senate may erect its splendid 
en in its formularies, it may support 
priests in order to sustain those formularies and 
teach them, while at the same time the people 
shall be in darkness. To whom shall we but 
body in which the truth is deposited, and to 
which has received a commission from its 
united signets of all the earth 
to extend that truth to the utmost bounds 
earth, begi at Jerusalem [loud cheers]? 

To whom shall we look to furnish the truth to 
dying pores but to the church of the living God? 
And why is it that the churches are called upon 
now, after so many centuries of state provision, to 
unite in Home Missionary association, but that, not- 
withstanding the various buildi that have been 
erected, and notwithstanding the creeds that have 
been established, and notwithstanding the mighty 
army of ministers that has been sustained, our popu- 
lation in the manufacturing districts, and still more 
in the agricultural, is still steeped in ignorance and 
baptised in unbelief? The churches of Jesus Christ 
acknowledge the claim that is made upon them ; and 
if there be any . itself a church, 
which would from this, its proper duty, and 
give it unto others, then does it induce us to call 
nto decided question its right to the title [hear]. 
If it be a true church, it must possess and must ex- 
hibit the spirit which the apostie praised of old in 
the church of Thessalonica from which the word 
of God sounded abroad unto Macedonia and Achaia, 
to all the regions round about. Whatever others, 
therefore, may say of their claims or their succes- 
sion, while the churches of Great Britain are united 
in a Home Missionary association, they have proved 


themselves the true successors of the churches 
that were planted by the apostles {cheers}. An- 
other reason why I think we uld sustain 


the home missionaries, is the productive nature 
of the soil. The time has gone by when the 
bigotry of the upper classes, acting upon the igno- 
rance of the lower, would prevent our 2 — 
. re re- 


in this our own beloved 


lages in which they are placed. We must recollect 
that, although we have defeated Sir James Graham's 

ill, we have not secured the — 71 — of 
tps country from the atgempts that will be made to 
ing them under the tuition of those who, we be- 


lieve, yt them fatal error. It was my honour 
sha ca it?—to haar on the past day the Lord 
* of Lond 

Lord 


on preach ; I denominate him the 
ishop in order to distinguish him from these 
9 to the gentlemen on the platform), the 
ew Testament bishops of the churches of London 
r The Lord Bishop laid down, as his pre- 
mises, the inability of man indeed to save himself 
without the special grace of the Holy Spirit; and 
the right of the individual to that special grace was, 
he declared, the great benefit that we receive in bap- 
tism. By our baptism, he said, we are placed in a 
position to receive that e from which others are 
cut off. Had it not been in a cathedral, I should have 
liked to ask him, how then he could account for the 
strange fact, that those who have not that baptism 
— many of the fruits of the Spirit in so much 
richer degree than those who have that baptism? 
It was not possible, however, for me to ask that 
question there. But ifthe Lord Bishop of London, 
speaking to the judges of the land, lays down this 
doctrine as the doctrine of what he emphatically 
calls our church, can we doubt that curates and 
schoolmasters, throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, will teach the rising generation the doc- 
trine of baptismal regeneration in all the fulness of 
its falsehood hear, hear]? We desire to rescue the 
children from such instruction as this; we desire to 
rescue them from that which is evil, and to impart 
to them that which is good; and when it is remem- 
bered that there are thousands of churches united, 
in connexion with your Home Missi Society, 
in teaching the rising generation that word which is 
able to make them wise unto salvation,“ we surely 
have here a powerful argument which should not 
tell upon us only, but should induce all friends of 
religious education, throughout our land, to sustain 
the institution (hear, hear]. At all times, whatever 
we do in the service of our Lord, we should do with 
all our might; but there are indications in the po- 
litical aspect of the present period which especially 
call upon us all to ** work while it is called to-day ”’ 
hear, hear]. Even the casual observer can perceive 
the gathering together of the forces of civil and re- 
ligious despotism in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Spiritual despotism in its worst form exists in the 
sister country. Civil despotism has endeavoured, 
by every means which it possesses, to destroy the 
spiritual despotism of Ireland [hear]. The govern- 
ment of this country, so far as it has exhibited 
itself in Ireland, has been a fierce despotism; and 
with the aets of that government we can find 
nothing to compare, e the act of the Emperor of 
the Russians, in commanding the whole of the Jewish 
population to remove from the places in which they 
were located, and withdraw into another part of his 
dominions. Hitherto the civil power has been un- 
able to trample upon the spiritual anthority. It has 
spread and taken a still closer hold on the affections 
of the people, and it lives this day in gigantie stature. 
What, then, does civil despotism say? Seeing 
that we cannot subdue you, we will bribe you.“ On 
both sides of the houses of legislature is the voice 
heard, We must pay the priesthood (hear, hear]. 
There is no difference here between conservative and 
liberal. The government principle declares, “* As 
we cannot destroy the papal power, we will take it 
into union with us, and thus we will endeavour to 
reduce to submission all classes in that land.“ 
Hitherto the spiritual despotism has withstood the 
bribe which has been offered to it; withstood it not, 
let me tay, from any love for the voluntary principle 
it knows it not; it may not indeed have the arm 
of the civil law, but it has the arm of a more power- 
ful law to compel all its members to sustain it; not, 
I ao any love for the voluntary prineiple, 
but it . — diary holds — a — 
longer, it need not be stipendiary upon the state, be- 
— 1 — neo those tithes — * yor which 
were originally in its possession in mi es 
hear, hear}. 7 believe that the — of ‘this 
country, rather than lose their hold there, would be 
to give way even to such a demand as that 

hear, hear]. And then, in our own country, see 
w spiritual despotism is raising and exalting itself 
on every hand. What are the reports which you 
receive your missionaries, but announcements 
of the beginnings of its exertions? Civil and reli- 
gious despotism, we believe, will yet combine to- 
gether their forces, and, like Satan, when he * dilated 
stood, so will they endeavour to magnify their prepa- 
rations until they are able, if possible, entirely to sub- 
due us. It is our business to endeavour to make pro- 
vision for any such unhappy combination, when it 
shall ensue; and we believe that the best provision 
we can make, the only adequate and effectual pro- 
vision which the cireumstances of the case will allow, 
is to sustain home missionary exertions, and to * 


baptist churches throughout the land [cheers]. I 
N churches, because wherever you have 
a baptist church, there you have established 


understanding its principles, and 
fo ce ee AT into effect, 


long held, 
fathers were content to die [cheers]. It may be that 
pores the formation of 
Ihave referred. It may 
of his providence, to 


mand of the high places in this c uitryt e izhtoous 
shed in days that are past. 
This we leave with him. But even if the missionary 


plan 
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churches which have been established should not be 
an effective barrier at this time, yet they will secure 
the great and proper aim of all our preaching [hear, 
hear]. Let us remember that we shail still save im- 


mortal souls, and still augment the number of the | principl 


redeemed ; and to whatever other objects may 
give our attention and devote our energies, P let us 
most of all and chiefly sustain those 15 
the best for the interests of mankind at large! Freely 
we have received, freely let us give [cheers]. 

The resolution was then put from the chair, and 
carried. 

Mr Watson, of Edinburgh, then moved the fol- 
lowing resolution :— 


of multitudes of their countrymen, ultural and 
manufacturing districte—the peculiar errors with which they 
are menaced—or the character of the agency employed for their 


claims on the support of Christians in general, and of the bap- 
tist denomination in ular.” 


its existence, be br under the joyful sound of 
e 1. ben they are located in 


state, and in which they are to receive rel 
knowledge, yet they have not the means of judgi 
of the soundness of the doctrine which is 


soul good, he will go to the methodists, and if he 
does not find it there, he will go from place to place 
till he does obtain it. But in the rural districts there 
is no choice, if you do not take the article which the 
government has provided, you get — or worse 
than nothing [hear]. This is a case that loudl 
demands the sympathies of the entire Christian 
world. There is a famine, not of bread nor of 
water, in those districts, but a famine of hearing the 
word of the Lord. The sympathies of your so- 
ciety ought to be called forth for this special reason. 
But I must advert to the fact, that in many parts of 
this land there is another gospel preached than that 
which is contained in the sacred book of God. And 
what are we to say when the people are brought under 
the sound of a perverted gospel? Are we not to 
hasten to communicate to them that which alone can 
sanctify and save the soul? I had not the privilege 
of hearing the Bishop of London yesterday, but be- 
fore there was any noise about Puseyism, I heard a 
minister of the church of England preach on the sub- 
ject of baptism. He said, that was a joyous day on 
which you were called into existence as a rational 
being—a day for ever to be remembered to the end 
of your life, but a day far more worthy of recollec- 
tion was that on which you were brought to the 
tismal font, and there made new creatures in Christ 
Jesus [hear, hear]! Did not my heart recoil from 
the abominations of Rome? Did I not feel, when I 
emerged from that edifice, that I breathed a purer 
air under God's own heaven? Did I not feel that I 
had made m from a system which, if I under- 
stand the Bible, must be doomed to everlasting per- 
dition [cheers } ? I mention these things, not to 
prejudice a so individual against the govern- 
ment or the state church, but to show the necessity 
for our operations. If we find an individual perish- 
ing for lack of knowledge, shall we not an com 
municate to him N word of life? Unques- 
tionably we should [hear]. I know that a certain 
party will say, Who gave you a right to preach the 
gospel? Who — his hands on your head and sent 
you to preach the gospel? Who gave you permis- 
sion to open yonr mouth? I answer the question by 
putting another— Who gives ission to any man, 
woman, or child, if he or she be a Christian, to hold 
his or her tongue [loud use]? I read in the 
holy scriptures that the Spirit and the Bride say 
come, and he who hears ig to say, Come. He is to 
teach the gospel who has felt its power. I care not 


whether he wears a surplice, or whether he wants a 
coat, if he carries with him the tidings of mercy, and 


our ial attention. If ever there was a period at 
which your Society was called to en with in- 
creasing ardour and energy in the fiel 
missions, it is the present. 
R at which infidelity was more rife 
ere was a time when infidelit " 
pUllenaphte qputty, tontoned inddelley posston 67 
p e gentry, ren i ity po , 
appealing to the bygher orders of society. But now, 
ity is a sneaking thing; it into the work- 
shop, into the counting-house ; it goes to the sca- 
vengers of the streets; it seeks to infuse its poison 
into the soul of all, small and great. I know thatit is 
now called by a beautiful title, a very fine name, that of 
socialism ; though it is the most unsociable thing in 
existence, for it separates man from his God, and 
man and woman, in lawful wedlock, from 
each other. That system is gaining ground in every 
direction; and it is for your Society to send its 
agents and neutralise its influence in cities and in 
rural districts. Allusion has been made 
errors of Puseyism; there are a 
even in England, 


of home 


is, and they maintain that we dissenters have got 
up a hue and cry about a thing of which there is no 
danger. What does this audience think—if a por- 
tion should be ignorant of this subject—are the 

ciples of We are taught that the 
rand design of it is to bring down the understand- 
F of men, and to place them, as rational 

ow the feet of the clergy—that is the true state 
of the case hear, hear]. The Divine authority, they 
say, is the d thing that is wanted; and because 
that authority has been, in a great measure, lost, 
therefore there is to be ad te effort to restore 
it to its ine greatness, The — A sages 
give me to understand that the apos have no 
successors ; on the contrary, that they yet live, and 


that they sit on the twelve thrones, in the holy 
Bible, jud the twelve tribes [cheers]. The idea 
of su ng that the apostles die, is out of the 
question ; the men are in glory, I admit, but their 


word has been enstamped with Heaven's imprima 
tur. 
the church, while there is a church on earth; and 
woe to the man who presumes to take the crown 
from the apostolic h and place it on the head of 
any bishop on the face of the earth [hear, hear]! 
Our society is calculated, through its agents, to place 
this matter in a full and clear and, by bringing. 
the light of divine truth into the understandings 


the le, to make them aware of their danger—to 
draw ir attention to the Scripture, h, as 
Chillingworth says, is the religion of protestants, 


the only don which the man is to be judged, 
and saved or condemned. The right of private 
ene in this country must be in 
te. I have ssid e, tread on 
men's understandings, in order that they may play 
their own e; but he is in the most secure po- 
sition to t them, who has the Bible in his hands, 
holding that, and that only, as authority in matters 
of religion. In his private ment, he has as com- 
plete a security as in the judgment of any individual, 
even with a mitre on his head. Looking to the 
character of your agents, Ido not know any to whom 
I would commit the preaching of the gospel rather 
than to them. I would not commit it to the minis- 
ters of the church of England if they would volun- 
teer—the truth of the matter is, they would spoil 
the whole work [laughter and cheers]. I consider 
that your agents are the men to visit the rural dis- 
tricts, and the lower orders of society. This class of 
men are somewhat on a level with those to whom 
they minister. I have no objection to appoint men 
of the test erudition to our London co - 
tions. I have no objection that you should employ 
men of address, and understanding, and intellect, to 
labour amongst those that have received a refined 
educction, and great en! ent of mind; but I 
have a great objection to the appointment of these 
gentlemen, with a view to Christianise our rural 
lation. I am satisfied that the sentiment of 
Rabert Hall is one founded upon just views of hu- 
to go throagh the House—eh, thay heye often made 
to go e House—ah, ve o 0 
attempts u us—the Bishop ot tants —oek the 
resent bishop—was in the park, and so was Robert 
all. One of the bishop's friends asked him if he 
should like to be introduced to Robert Hall, to 
which he replied in the affirmative, and the latter 
was invited to dine with the former. After dinner, 
the bishop broached the 441 and inquired what 
Robert Hall thought about the bill. He replied, ‘I 
was taking tea at the house of one of my members, 
in Leicester, and we were asked to go and hear a 
odist her, We went, a after sitting 

e, a 2 * — came in, as- 
e ons ave out 

| in hie’ sermon 

in tears; I would have 


From this, Mr 
conclusion :—‘* My lord, 
let these men alone; will find out teachers 
suitable to themselves, every class of the com- 
munity will do so—they do not need your bill” 
cheers]. Now, the class of individuals we employ 
hold to be the yery best class of men for the pur- 
pose. rag ate , unsophisticated men—men of 
all work. ey will go to the bed-side of the poor, 
and wretched, and dying, and. when dead, 
them without fee [cheers]. They will pour out 
chow: copie oes thele Coperting Wa and commend 
them to the grea They will feel that 
their reward is have been instru- 
a soul from death [fhear, hear]. 
agents 
safe, os Fuller — AY re 
any man is „ as says, to nto 
| We ought to — this 
that the people of 
London are yery fond of excitement, but 1 er 
0 


say that this society is not only worthy of a long pu. 
t is 


worthy of i ) 
land generally. We ought to vow, in the presence 
of God, that we will never forsake the men who 
have gone out to the rural districts and to the ma- 
nufacturin lation—who, in the face of scorn 

d of the d’s obloguy, have gone forth to pro- 
claim the 1 of Christ. Not that, if they were 
here to-night, I would have them carry away from 
this meeting ali that they have heard, and infuse it 
into their preaching. e have met here to sustain 
the society, and, meeting for such a purpose, we 
have a right, as free-born Englishmen, to express 
our sentiments. But, when missionaries are sent 
out to preach the gospel, I would have them preach 
it without controversy [hear, hear]. I would have 

em exhibit “ the of G at taketh away 

e sins of the world.” If they exhibit God's truth, 


That word will continue to be the law of 


2 


error will fall before it; there is enough ix that 


truth to eat out all the error by which it is sur- 
rounded. I now bid you farewell—rejoicing in yous 
operations—rejoicing in your society’s existence an 
success—and earnestly praying that the God of all 
grace may be ever with you. 

Mr T. F. Newman (of Shortwood), on rising to 
second the resolution, said: learn, with great plea- 
sure, that this is the largest meeting which has ever 
been held in support of the Baptist Home Missionary 
society. This is the first occasion in which I have 
had the satisfaction of mingling my feelings, my 
sympathies, and my interests with you, on an occa- 

on of this kind; and little, surely, remains for me 
to do, but to say how heartily I concur in the senti- 
ments to which I have listened this evening. Iam 

that the strain of remark has, without excep- 

on, embodied those sentiments to which ever 
Christian, in every section of the church of God, 
must heartily respond. Sometimes this has not 
been the case. The peculiarities of denominational 
sentiment have occasionally been made to occupy 
too inent a place. It is true that I, for one, 
hold that our peculiarities of sentiment, as a deno- 
mination, are of vast importance; but, at the same 
time, I believe that our friends present will fully 
concur with me in the sentiment, that the agents of 
this society are sent furth, not to advocate our pecu- 
liar views as a baptist denomination, but to hold up 
the Lord Jesus Christ and his atoning work as the 
only ground of the salvation of a guilty and rebel- 
lious world. Reference has been made this evening 
—very naturally made, after a report like that to 
which we have listened—reference has been repeat- 
edly made to the false doctrines, the criminal, and 
cruel, and fatal delusions, which, in different parts 
of our own country, are now being sedulously pro- 
moted. I know not whether it has struck any other 
, but it has occurred to my own mind, while I 
ve been listening, that, however valuable it may 
be, some other agency than that which is already in 
existence and in operation, is demanded by the 
exigencies of the present times. We have need not 
only of those devoted men who are labouring in the 
cause of Christ with great success in different parts 
of the United Aare we haye need not only of 
their agency, and of the multiplication of that agen- 
cy, but it appears to me that there is now ample scope 
and verge for the employment of other men, who, like 
Whitfield, shall go and storm our cathedral cities and 
the other towns and cities of the land; men of emi- 
nence, men who shall be qualified by their condition, 
their scholarship, and their attainments, to stand in 
the front of this mighty battle, and be prepared to 
pple with the foe, come that foe whence he may 
cheers]. The denomination to which I belong has 
men of this class—men who, I verily believe, if called 
upon by the churches and their brethren, would not 
hesitate to throw themselves in the breach; but who, 
in our 3 ** and Fg $i —＋ — 

would be prepared to stand in the highway, to preac 
the great Joctrines of the reformation, and to exhi- 
bit, under the very shade of our cathedrals, the cross 
of Christ, as man’s only refuge, the only basis on 
3 a sinner's hope cen 22 2 
The great egation y, our independent 
brethren might surely supply some worthy, some 
noes some succ agents in an enterprise of 
kind hear, hear]. This great city contains three 


men, whose names to me at the pent mo- 
ment, connected with that body, whom i should de- 
light to see giving themselves this summer to that 


John Leifchild, and John Burnet [cheers]. I 
not venture to single out from the baptist ranks 
the brethren to whom my mind yery naturally re- 


a work; and they are three Johns—John Camp- 


verts, as worthy of being co-partners in this great 
ork, But do not 1 should be behind 
our 1 t friends [cheers]. I 3 believe 
thas We Eds go Forte, tayo two, an independent 
and a bap roving in the of the world, that, 
while we differ on some of the non-essentials of our 


common faith, we both bow together, in deep sub- 
mission and in humble faith, before the cross of 
Christ, ing that as the rallying point of the 
churches on „ will be their everlastin 

song in heaven [loud cheers]. I have no train o 

remark, haying had the ground completely 
cut from under my feet by the preceding speaker. 
I did not expect that he would so completely antici- 
pate my materials [laughter]. Since, however, I 
came here, this other train of thought occurred to 
me, and in venturing to t myself for a few mo- 
ments to the attention of this audience, I thought it 
might not be unprofitable, if I thus ventured to give 
utterance to the feelings and sentiments of my heart. 
In reference to the issue of the great conflict be- 
tween truth and error, not one shade of doubt, I 
trust, ever crosses our minds. It is true, that the 
energies of the anti-Christian party have been called 
into vigorous and ynwonted exercise during the last 
few years of the history of our land. But why is 
this? Is it not a plain truth, that evangelical truth 
was previously maki ver? Did not the enemy 
take alarm hear, hear}? Did not the foe conceive, 
that, though the existing agency was of a compara- 
tively humble and unobtrusive character, yet it was 
secretly and silently disabusing the minds of men of 
their bigotry, their and their ignorance? Is 
not this the real cause of the new and unwonted zeal 
with which the anti-Christian party in this land have 
begun to diffuse their and to use their 
power in order to secure the triumph of their princi- 
ples hear, hear)? Let us not then despair of the 
issue. The vapours of anti-Christian doctrines may, 
indeed, seem to oyer the face of our beloved 
let us not for the result. Let us 
a tremble for the ark of God. The 
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Christian to feel that he is a soldier of the cross ; 
that the humblest can do something for Christ; and 
that it is his honour and his duty to do whatever he 
can [hear, hear]. May I be allowed to say, we want 
something of the spirit of the Jamaicg churches in 
our churches at home, where all the members fee) 
that religion is their work and business, the ser- 
vice of Christ their constant employment, and their 
highest delight? We want renewed energy and 
zeal, on account of the state of the present times. 
Wondrous times are passing over us; we may talk 
of political changes, and desire them; but we want 
one change above all others, the imbuing of the pub- 
lic mind with the principles of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. No change will meet the wants of oar own 
country, our own days, except this great and divine 
change be effected. Strange times, indeed, when a 
large section of professing Christians, avowedly the 
only Christians, or very nearly so, are assuming an 
unwonted attitude, and giving utterance to senti- 
ments so hostile to liberty and so subversive to reli- 
gion; when men can silence the living oracles of 
of God, and bid us listen to the confused and jarring 
notes of a vain tradition; when men can preach the 
doctrine of a reserve upon the vital truths of the 
gospel, and urge, instead, fasts and ceremonies, and 
confession to priests, and mystic rites; when they 
can withhold the children’s bread, the bread which 
came down from heaven, and was given for the life 
of the world, and, instead of this, present but stones 
and husks, or the apples of Sodom; when men can 
tell us, that they blush for the reformers—that they 
denounce the reformation, and discard the name of 
protestant; when men can dethrone the Redeemer,cast 
him down from his eminence, and place in his stead 
some anomalo'is thing, which they call the church, 
but the head and tail of which is the priest—when 
these things are going on, it is time that all Chris- 
tians should be aroused from their lethargy, and be 
prepared, not only to maintain their liberty and re- 
ligion, but to perpetuate them, and hand them dowu 
to their posterity [loud cheers]. 

Mr G. H. Davis (of Bristol), in seconding the re- 
solution, said :—It is sometimes difficult to speak in 
praise of any institution, without appearing to speak 
comparatively, and to insinuate, at least, the depre- 
ciation of some kindred institution. I trust that no- 
thing that falls from me this evening, in pressing the 
claims of the home mission on the churches, may be 
misinterpreted, that I may not be supposed to exalt 
these claims unduly above either our Irish or our 
foreign missions. We sometimes hear, with lamen- 
tation, that so much is done for distant lands, and 
comparatively so little for home; and we tear that 
when the country learns that the Home Missionary 
society is now 4800 in debt, that that lamentation 
may be, in some quarters, renewed—but in it we 
can have no sympathy. We believe the foreign 
mission to be the glory of our churches; we believe 
it will be a day unhappy for the interests of the 
world abroad—unhappy for Christian communities 
at home—when the claims of the foreign missions 
shall be put in the second place, even when com- 
pared with those of home itself [hear, hear]. We 
do not believe that the churches do attend to foreign 
claims rather than to their own land. We must re- 
member that every church is itself a Home Mission- 
ary society [hear, hear]. It cannot be a selfish 
body ; it must desire its own enlargement, which is, 
in other words, desiring the conversion of its home 
population, and, therefore, 1 think it is but fair, 
when we compare the sums expended upon a distant 
soil with those expended on our own, that we should 
take into consideration all that the churches furnish 
for the extension of the gospel of Christ in connexion 
with themselves, and in their own immediate neigh- 
bourhoods, and then, I believe, we shall come to the 
conclusion that the churches of this country do not 
attend to distant lands while they neglect their home 
pene hear, hear]. Thus I believe it should 

—home must have the first claim upon the Chris- 
tian. Though the apostle Paul received a commis- 
sion to preach to the Gentile world, yet he did not 
forget Israel. Wheresoever he went, his heart's de- 
sire and his prayer to God for his countrymen was 
that they might be saved; and in this sentiment we 
are persuaded that every missionary that leaves our 
shores cordially unites. ‘Though his proper business 
may be with the Indian, or the negro, still he re- 
members the Zion of his father-land, and is solicitous 
for its establishment and extension. And how much 
more should we enter into this sentiment whose lot 
is cast here! We look upon our own countrymen ; 
we admire their energy, their extended commerce, 
their spirit impatient of all tyranny; but we feel 
that these things will profit them nothing in the last 
great day of account without the knowledge of Him 
whom to know is life eternal, and therefore it is 
that we are not satisfied with the high position to 
which we have advanced as a civilised community. 
We desire to Christianise the whole land; and we 
send our missionaries to every village, however re- 
mote, and to every hamlet, however retired. He 
that provides not for his own, and especially for 

those ot his own household, hath denied the faith, 
and is worse than an infidel. Whatever may be the 
splendour of his charity, if he can pass by his own 
flesh and blood, there must be something defective 
in his principles. And is not this equally true of 
things spiritual as of things temporal? if we can 
weep over distant nations—if we can be aroused to 
energetic exertions on their behalf, while, at the 
same time, we can overlook those who tread the 
same soil with ourselves, perishing for lack of know- 
ledge at our very doors—then, to whatever excite- 
ment we are yielding, we certainly are not possessed 
of that charity without which man is but a sounding 
brass and a tinkling cymbal [cheers]. This desire 
of our churches to unite together, in order to furnish 
the home population with the truth, is the best 


practical answer that we can give to the infidel, who 
objects to Christianity, because, as he says, pa- 
triotism is not one of the virtues which it inculcates. 
If we age to understand by patriotism the feeling 
which burned in the breasts of the heroes of anti- 
quity, which induced them to despise the claims of 
humanity, and to trample upon the liberties of their 
fellow-creatures, then Christianity abjuresit. But if 
well-sustained efforts to plant a garden of moral recti- 
tude in every village in which mankind may find 
some repose from misery and vice—efforts to banish 
far from every home and every heart the dominion 
of sin and sorrow—if these efforts constitute patriot- 
ism, then is patriotism the very spirit of our religion, 
and it is seen in all the acts of our disciples ; and the 
humblest member of the Home Missionary socicty 
exhibits a patriotism superior to that of Tully, when 
he opposed the conspirators of his country, or De- 
cius, when he submitted to death on its behalf. ‘This 
union of churches to supply the Gospel to those un- 
provided with it, is, as it appears to me, the best 
practical answer we can give to those who would ar- 
gue for an establishment on the ground of the want 
of a desire on the part of the community to obtain 
the gospel for themselves. ‘This want is admitted, 
but to whom shall we look in order to provide the 
bread of life for the perishing; Shall we look to 
that state which seems itself to be utterly unac- 
quainted with the nature of the instruction to be im- 
parted [cheers]? ‘The senate may erect its splendid 
places, it may ordain its formularies, it may support 
its priests in order to sustain those formularies and 
to teach them, while at the same time the people 
shall be in darkness. ‘To whom shall we look but 
to that body in which the truth is deposited, and to 
that body which has received a commission from its 
Head, higher than the united signets of all the earth 
combined, to extend that truth to the utmost bounds 
of the earth, beginning at Jerusalem [loud cheers]? 
To whom shall we look to furnish the truth to the 
dying people but to the church of the living God? 
And why is it that the churches are called upon 
now, after so many centuries of state provision, 10 
unite in Home Missionary association, but that, not- 
withstanding the various buildings that have been 
erected, and notwithstanding the creeds that have 
been established, and notwithstanding the mighty 
army of ministers that has been sustained, our popu- 
lation in the manufacturing districts, and still more 
in the agricultural, is still steeped in ignorance and 
baptised in unbelief? ‘The churches of Jesus Christ 
acknowledge the claim that is made upon them ; and 
if there be any community styling itself a church, 
which would pass from this, its proper duty, and 
give it unto others, then does it induce us to call 
into decided question its right to the title [hear]. 
If it be a true church, it must possess and must ex- 
hibit the spirit which the apostle praised of old in 
the church of Thessalonica from which“ the word 
of God sounded abroad unto Macedonia and Achaia, 
to all the regions round about. Whatever others, 
therefore, may say of their claims or their succes- 
sion, while the churches of Great Britain are united 
in a Home Missionary association, they have proved 
themselves the true successors of the churches 
that were planted by the apostles — An- 
other reason why I think we should sustain 
the home missionaries, is the productive nature 
of the soil. The time has gone by when the 
bigotry of the upper classes, acting upon the igno- 
rance of the lower, would prevent our missionaries 
from speaking the truth to the people. ‘There re- 
main, indeed, some retired spots, in which the newly- 
awakened zeal of the Puseyite clergy may induce 
individuals to abstain from the ministry of your mis- 
sionaries ; but with these exceptions, and scarcely 
can we call them exceptions, the whole land is open 
to your efforts. Already, in 300 towns and villages, 
are your missionaries located, and there is not one 
village, nor one hamlet, into which your missionaries 
may not go, and there, without fear, proclaim the 
truth of the gospel [hear, hear]. For there is a 
spirit of independence among the people themselves, 
which will not suffer them to be controlled by any 
of the influences which may be brought to act 
upon them [hear, hear]. ‘That was a noble boy of 
whom Mr Baker spoke at Boroughbridge. ‘Two half- 
crowns were offered to him not to attend the 
schools established by the dissenters. But although 
those two half-crowns were to him as the riches 
of Croesus, yet he was able to withstand the temp- 
tation, and, notwithstanding the threats which were 
added to the bribe, he determined to attend the 
echool of his own choice [cheers]. And if this be the 
spirit of a boy, it will be found that there are multi- 
tudes in our land, who have come to man’s estate, 
who will not suffer themselves to be deterred trom 
attendance on your ministry by all the efforts brought 
to bear upon them. It is easier for us to contend 
against any adversaries, than it is for them to con- 
tend against a system which is thus beloved. Our 
own native Saxon, which we learned from our mo- 
thers’ lips, will take us through the length and 
breadth of the country, and will procure us a wel- 
come in every heart. See the results of your exer- 
tions in no less than eight hundred added to your 
churches during the past year; how many are added 
to your congregations you may casily conceive. 
Does not God, then, tell us, as plainly as his provi. 
dence can speak, that this is a soil which we are to 
cultivate ? H. has blessed us abroad he has blessed 
us nearer home; but most of all has he blessed us 
in this our own beloved land. Let us, therefore, 
while we attend to more distant places, still more 
diligently cultivate that which he has assigned us, 
where we may hope to see the springing of the seed 
and the shout of the harvest-home. Let us remem- 
ber that the Home Missionary Society is one of the 
best means whereby the religious education of our 
people may be secured throughout the various vil. 


lages in which they are placed. We must recollect 
that, although we have defeated Sir James Graham's 
bill, we have not secured the rising population of 
this country from the attempts that will be made to 
bring them under the tuition of those who, we be- 
lieve, will teach them fatal error. It was my honour 
—shall I call it to hear on the past day the Lord 
Bishop of London preach; I denominate him the 
Lord Bishop in order to distinguish him from these 
(pointing to the gentlemen on the platform), the 
New Testament bishops of the churches of London 
[cheers]. The Lord Bishop laid down, as his pre- 
mises, the inability of man indeed to save himself 
without the special grace of the Holy Spirit; and 
the right of the individual to that special grace was, 
he declared, the great benetit that we receive in bap. 
tism. By our baptism, he said, we are placed in a 
position to receive that grace from which others are 
cut off. Had it not been in a cathedral, I should have 
liked to ask him, how then he could account for the 
strange fact, that those who have not that baptism 
display so many of the fruits of the Spirit in so much 
richer degree than those who have that baptism ? 
It was not possible, however, for me to ask that 
question there. But if the Lord Bishop of London, 
speaking to the judges of the land, lays down this 
doctrine as the doctrine of what he emphatically 
calls ** our church, can we doubt that curates and 
schoolmasters, throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, will teach the rising generation the doc- 
trine of baptismal regeneration in all the fulness of 
its falsehood [hear, hear]? We desire to rescue the 
children from such instruction as this; we desire to 
rescue them from that which is evil, and to impart 
to them that which is good; and when it is remem- 
bered that there are thousands of churches united, 
in connexion with your Home Missionary Society, 
in teaching the rising generation that word which is 
„able to make them wise unto salvation,“ we surely 
have here a powerful argument which should not 
tell upon us only, but should induce all friends of 
religious education, throughout our land, to sustain 
the institution [hear, hear]. At all times, whatever 
we do in the service of our Lord, we should do with 
all our might; but there are indications in the po- 
litical aspect of the present period which especially 
call upon us all to“ work while it is called to-day ”’ 
hear, hear}. Even the casual observer can perceive 
the gathering together of the forces of civil and re- 
ligious despotism in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Spiritual despotism in its worst form exists in the 
sister country. Civil despotism has endeavoured, 
by every means which it possesses, to Cestroy the 
spiritual despotism of Ireland [hear]. The govern- 
ment of this country, so far as it has exhibited 
itself in Ireland, has been a fierce despotism; and 
with the acts of that government we can find 
nothing to compare, except the act of the Emperor of 
the Russians, incommanding the whole of the Jewish 
population to remove from the places in which they 
were located, and withdraw into another part of his 
dominions. Hitherto the civil power has been un- 
able to trample upon the spiritual anthority. It has 
spread and taken a still closer hold on the affections 
of the people, and it lives this day in gigantic stature. 
What, then, does civil despotism say? Seeing 
that we cannot subdue you, we will bribe you.“ On 
both sides of the houses of legislature is the voice 
heard, We must pay the priesthood” (hear, hear}. 
There is no difference here between conservative and 
liberal. The government principle declares, “ As 
we cannot destroy the papal power, we will take it 
into union with us, and thus we will endeavour to 
reduce to submission all classes in that land.“ 
Hitherto the spiritual despotism has withstood the 
bribe which has been offered to it; withstood it not, 
let me tay, from any love for the voluntary principle 
—it knows it not; it may not indeed have the arm 
of the civil law, but it has the arm of a more power- 
ful law to compel all its members to sustain it; not, 
I repeat, from any love for the voluntary principle, 
but because it believes that, if it holds out a little 
longer, it need not be stipendiary upon the state, be- 
cause it will receive those tithes and manors which 
were originally in its possession in the middle ages 
hear, hear]. I believe that the government of this 
country, rather than lose their hold there, would be 
repared to give way even to such a demand as that 
[hear hear}. And then, in our own country, see 
w spiritual despotism is raising and exalting itself 
on every hand. What are the reports which you 
receive from your missionaries, but announcements 
of the beginnings of its exertions? Civil and reli- 
gious despotism, we believe, will yet combine to- 
gether their forces, and, like Satan, when he“ dilated 
stood, so will they endeavour to magnify their prepa- 
rations until they are able, if possible, entirely to sub- 
due us. It is our business to endeavour to make pro- 
vision for any such unhappy combination, when it 
shall ensue; and we believe that the best provision 
we can make, the only adequate and effectual pro- 
vision which the circumstances of the case will allow, 
is to sustain home missionary exertions, and to plant 
baptist churches throughout the land [cheers]. I 
say baptist churches, because wherever you have 
planted a baptist church, there you have established 
an asylum for civil and religious liberty [hear, hear}. 
A baptist church, understanding its principles, and 
in its own neighbourhood carrying them into effect, 
must necessarily secure, in the whole \1-inity around, 
a living testimony in favour of those great principles 
which we have so long held, and tor which our 
fathers were content to die [cheers]. It may be that 
God will not permit us to prevent the formation of 
that combination to which I have referred. It may 
be necessary, for the purposes of his providence, to 
permit it still to advance, in ordcr that he may de- 
mand of the high places in thisc witryt e ightecus 
blood which has been shed in days that are past. 
This we leave with him. But even if the missionary 
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churches which have been established should not be 


an effective barrier at this time, yet they will secure 


the great and proper aim of all our preaching (hear, 
hear]. Let us remember that we shall still save im- 
mortal souls, and still augment the number of the 
redeemed ; and to whatever other objects we may 
give our attention and devote our energies, oh, let us 
most of all and chiefly sustain those operations as 
the best for the interests of mankind at large! Freely 
we have received, freely let us give [cheers]. 

The resolution was then put from the chair, and 
carried. 

Mr Watson, of Edinburgh, then moved the fol- 
lowing resolution :— 

“That his meeting cannot contemplate the religious position 
of multitudes of their countrymen, both in the agricultural and 
manufacturing districte—the peculiar errors with which they 
are menaced—or the character of the agency employed for their 
enlightenment, without entertaining and giving expression to 
an increased persuazion that this society has the strongest 
claims on the support of Christians in general, and of the bap- 
tist denomination in particular.” 

He said :—With regard to the position of your mis- 
sionaries, let me place before this audience the fact, 
that in very many instances, the scattered hamlets 
and villages and cottages of England are removed 
miles from any place of religious worship. It is a 
melancholy fact, that the aged sinner, tottering on 
the brink of the grave, cannot, by reason of distance, 
come to that place of worship to hear of the way of 
salvation ; nor can the child, for the first ten years of 
its existence, be brought under the joyful sound of 
the gospel. Even when they are located in those 
parts of the rural districts in which they may be 
guided to the place of worship appointed by the 
state, and in which they are to receive 1 
knowledge, yet they have not the means of judging 
of the soundness of the doctrine which is taught 
there. It is very different with you who live in Lon- 
don. If a man goes into a place of worship here, and 
does not get the right article, he can go into another 
2 If he goes from the church to the dis- 
senters, and does not find the thing that does his 
soul good, he will go to the methodists, and if he 
does not find it there, he will go from place to place 
till he does obtain it. But in the rural districts there 
is no choice, if you do not take the article which the 
government has provided, you get nothing, or worse 
than nothing [hear]. This is a case that loudly 
demands the sympathies of the entire Christian 
world. There is a famine, not of bread nor of 
water, in those districts, but a famine of hearing the 
word of the Lord. ‘The sympathies of your so- 
ciety ought to be called forth for this special reason. 
But I must advert to the fact, that in many parts of 
this land there is another gospel preached than that 
which is contained in the sacred book of God. And 
what are we to say when the people are brought under 
the sound of a perverted gospel? Are we not to 
hasten to communicate to them that which alone can 
sanctify and save the soul? I had not the privilege 
of hearing the Bishop of London yesterday, but be- 
fore there was any noise about Puseyism, I heard a 
minister of the church of England preach on the sub- 
ject of baptism. He said, that was a joyous day on 
which you were called into existence as a rational 
being—a day for ever to be remembered to the end 
of your life, but a day far more worthy of recollec- 
tion was that on which you were brought to the bap- 
tismal font, and there made new creatures in Christ 
Jesus [hear, hear}! Did not my heart recoil from 
the abominations of Rome? Did I not feel, when I 
emerged from that edifice, that I breathed a purer 
air under God's own heaven? Did I not feel that I 
had made my escape from asystem which, ifI under- 
stand the Bible, must be doomed to everlasting per- 
dition [cheers]? I mention these things, not to 
prejudice a soli individual against the govern- 
ment or the state church, but to show the necessity 
for our operations. If we find an individual perish- 
ing for lack of knowledge, shall we not go and com- 
municate to him the precious word of life? Unques- 
tionably we should [hear]. I know that a certain 
party will say, Who gave you a right to preach the 
gospel? Who put his hands on your head and sent 
you to preach the gospel? Who gave you permis- 
sion to open your mouth? I answer the question by 
putting another Who gives permission to any man, 
woman, or child, if he or she be a Christian, to hold 
his or her tongue [loud applause]? I read in the 
holy scriptures that the Spirit and the Bride say 
come, and he who hears is to say, Come. He is to 
teach the gospel who has felt its power. I care not 
whether he wears a surplice, or whether he wants a 
coat, if he carries with him the tidings of mercy, and 
is the instrument of renovating the soul [hear, 
hear]. There are peculiar errors abroad at the pre- 
sent moment, as we have already heard, that demand 
our special attention. If ever there was a period at 
which your Society was called to engage with in- 
creasing ardour and energy in the field of home 
missions, it is the present. When was there a 
period at which infidelity was more rife than now? 
There was a time when infidelity was popular. The 
Voltaires, Bolingbrokes, and Gibbons, and other 
philosophic gentry, rendered intidelity popular, by 
appealing to the higher orders of society. But now, 
infidelity is a sneaking thing; it goes into the work- 
shop, into the counting-house ; it goes to the sca- 
vengers of the streets; it seeks to infuse its poison 
into the soul of all, small and great. I know that it is 
now called by a beautiful title, a very fine name, that of 
socialism ; though it is the most unsociable thing in 
existence, for it separates man from his God, and 
man and woman, bound in lawful wedlock, from 
each other. That system is gaining groundin every 
direction; and it is for your Society to send its 
agents and neutralise its influence in cities and in 
rural districts. Allusion has been made to the 
errors of Puseyism; there are a great many indi- 


viduals, even in England, that do not know what it 


: 


is, and they maintain that we dissenters have got 
up a hue and cry about a thing of which there is no 
danger. What does this audience think—if a por- 
tion should be ignorant of this subject—are the 
principles of Puseyism? We are taught that the 
grand design of it is to bring down the understand- 
ing of men, and to place them, as rational beings, 
— the feet of the clergy—that is the true state 
of the case [hear, hear]. The Divine authority, they 
say, is the grand thing that is wanted; and because 
that authority has been, in a great measure, lost, 
therefore there is to be a desperate effort to restore 
it to its pristine greatness. The Holy Scriptures 
give me to understand that the apostles have no 
successors ; on the contrary, that they yet live, and 
that they sit on the twelve thrones, in the holy 
Bible, judging the twelve tribes [cheers]. The idea 
of supposing that the apostles die, is out of the 
question ; the men are in glory, I admit, but their 
word has been enstamped with Heaven's imprima 
tur. That word will continue to be the law of 
the church, while there is a church on earth; and 
woe to the man who presumes to take the crown 
from the apostolic head, and place it on the head of 
any bishop on the face of the earth [hear, hear]! 
Our society is calculated, through its agents, to place 
this matter in a full and clear light, and, by bringing 
the light of divine truth into the understandings of 
the people, to make them aware of their danger—to 
draw their attention to the Scripture, which, as 
Chillingworth says, is the religion of protestants, 
the only ground on which the man is to be judged, 
and saved or condemned. The right of private 
judgment in this country must be preserved invio- 
ate. I have said that the clergy desire to tread on 
men’s understandings, in order that they may play 
their own game; but he is in the most secure po- 
sition to resist them, who has the Bible in his hands, 
holding that, and that only, as authority in matters 
of religion. In his private judgment, he has as com- 
plete a security as in the judgment of any individual, 
even with a mitre on his head. Looking to the 
character of your agents, Ido not know any to whom 
I would commit the preaching of the gorpel rather 
than to them. I would not commit it to the minis- 
ters of the church of England if they would volun- 
teer—the truth of the matter is, they would spoil 
the whole work [laughter and cheers]. I consider 
that your agents are the men to visit the rural dis- 
tricts, and the lower orders of society. This class of 
men are somewhat on a level with those to whom 
they minister. I have no objection to appoint men 
of the atest erudition to our London congrega- 
tions. I have no objection that you should employ 
men of address, and understanding, and intellect, to 
labour amongst those that have received a refined 
edue: tion, and great enlargement of mind; but I 
have a great objection to the appointment of these 
gentlemen, with a view to Christianise our rural 
pulation. I am satisfied that the sentiment of 
Robert Hall is one founded upon just views of hu- 
man nature. When Lord Sidmouth’s bill was about 
to go through the House—ah, they have often made 
attempts upon us—the Bishop of London—not the 
resent bishop—was in the park, and so was Robert 
Hall. One of the bishop’s friends asked him if he 
should like to be introduced to Robert Hall, to 
which he replied in the affirmative, and the latter 
was invited to dine with the former. After dinner, 
the bishop broached the subject, and inquired what 
Robert Hall thought about the bill. He replied, ‘I 
was taking tea at the house of one of my members, 
in Leicester, and we were asked to go and hear a 
methodist preacher. We went, and after sitting 
for some time, a plain-looking man came in, as- 
cended the rostrum, led the devotions, and gave out 
his text. He had only proceeded in his sermon 
a few minutes, when I was in tears; I would have 
laid my learning at that man’s feet to have possessed 
that man’s talent“ [hear, hear]. From this, Mr 
Hall drew the following conclusion: —“ My lord, 
let these men alone; they will find out teachers 
suitable to themselves, and every class of the com- 
munity will do so—they do not need your bill“ 
715 Now, the elass of individuals we employ 
hold to be the very best class of men for the pur- 
pose. They are plain, unsophisticated men—men of 
all work. They will go to the bed-side of the poor, 
and wretched, and dying, and. when dead, bury 
them without fee [cheers]. They will pour out 
their souls over their departing spirits, and commend 
them to the great Immanucl. They will feel that 
their reward is greatest when they have been instru- 
mental in rescuing a soul from death fhear, hear]. 
I call upon you, 4 to support these agents 
The doctrines they preach are those, receiving which 
any man is safe, as Fuller says, to plunge into 
eternity’’ fhear, hear]. We ought to sustain this 
society systematically. I am told that the people of 
London are very fond of excitement, but that they 
do not pull so long as we do in Scotland. I should 
say that this society is not only worthy of a long pu | 
and a strong pull, but a pull altogether. It is 
worthy of being sustained by the Christians of this 
land generally. We ought to vow, in the presence 
of God, that we will never forsake the men who 
have gone out to the rural districts and to the ma- 
nufacturing population—who, in the face of scorn 
and of the world’s obloquy, have gone forth to pro- 
claim the gospel of Christ. Not that, if they were 
here to-night, I would have them carry away from 
this meeting all that they have heard, and infuse it 
into their preaching. We have met here to sustain 
the society, and, meeting for such a purpose, we 
have a right, as free-born Englishmen, to express 
our sentiments. But, when missionaries are sent 
out to preach the gospel, I would have them preach 
it without controversy (hear, hear]. I would have 
them exhibit “the Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sins of the world.” If they exhibit God's truth, 


error will fall before it; there is enough ‘hat 
truth to eat out all the error by which it is sur- 
rounded. I now bid you farewell—rejoicing in your 
operations—rejoicing in your socicty’s existence and 
success—and earnestly praying that the God of all 
grace may be ever with you. 

Mr T. F. Newman (of Shortwood), on rising to 
second the resolution, said: I learn, with great plea- 
sure, that this is the largest meeting which has ever 
been held in support of the Baptist Ilome Missionary 
society. This is the first occasion in which I have 
had the satisfaction of mingling my feelings, my 
sympathies, and my interests with you, on an occa- 
sion of this kind; and little, surely, remains for me 
to do, but to say how heartily I concur in the senti- 
ments to which I have listened this evening. Iam 
glad that the strain of remark has, without excep- 
tion, embodied those sentiments to which every 
Christian, in every section of the church of God, 
must heartily respond. Sometimes this has not 
been the case. The peculiarities of denominational 
sentiment have occasionally been made to occupy 
too prominent a place. It is true that I, for one, 
hold that our peculiarities of sentiment, as a deno- 
mination, are of vast importance; but, at the same 
time, I believe that our friends present will fully 
concur with me in the sentiment, that the agents of 
this society are sent forth, not to advocate our pecu- 
liar views as a baptist denomination, but to hold up 
the Lord Jesus Christ and his atoning work as the 
only ground of the salvation of a guilty and rebel- 
lious world. Reference has been made this evening 
—very naturally made, after a report like that to 
which we have listened—reference has been repeat- 
edly made to the false doctrines, the criminal, and 
cruel, and fatal delusions, which, in different parts 
of our own country, are now being sedulously pro- 
moted. I know not whether it has struck any other 

rson, but it has occurred to my own mind, while I 

ave been listening, that, however valuable it may 
be, some other agency than that which is already in 
existence and in operation, is demanded by the 
exigencies of the present times. We have need not 
only of those devoted men who are labouring in the 
cause of Christ with great success in different parts 
of the United Empire; we have need not only of 
their agency, and of the multiplication of that agen- 
cy, but it appears to me that there is now ample scope 
and verge for the employment of other men, who, like 
Whitfield, shall go and storm our cathedral citics and 
the other towns and cities of the land; men of emi- 
nende, men who shall be qualified by their condition, 
their scholarship, and their attainments, to stand in 
the front of this mighty battle, and be prepared to 
grapple with the foe, come that foc whence he may 
[cheers]. The denomination to which I belong has 
men of this class men who, I verily believe, if called 
upon by the churches and their brethren, would not 
hesitate to throw themselves in the breach; but who, 
in our commercial towns, and our cathedral towns, 
would be prepared to stand in the highway, to preach 
the great doctrines of the reformation, and to exhi- 
bit, under the very shade of our cathedrals, the cross 
of Christ, as man’s only refuge, the only basis on 
which a sinner’s hope can securely rest [cheers!]. 
The great congregational body, our independent 
brethren, might surely supply some worthy, some 
honoured, some successful agents in an enterprise of 
this kind [hear, hear]. This great city contains three 
men, whose names occur to me at the presen’ mo- 
ment, connected with that body, whom 4 sivuld de- 
light to see giving themselves this summer to that 
great work: and they are three Johns—John Camp- 
bell, John Leifchild, and John Burnet [cheers]. I 
will not venture to single out from the baptist ranks 
the brethren to whom my mind very naturally re- 
verts, as worthy of being co-partners in this great 
work. ButIdo not believe we should be behind 
our independent friends [cheers]. I verily believe 
that we might go forth two by two, an independent 
and a baptist, proving in the face of the world, that, 
while we differ on some of the non-essentials of our 
common faith, we both bow together, in deep sub- 
mission and in humble faith, before the cross of 
Christ, regarding that as the rallying point of the 
churches on earth, which will be their everlasting 
song in heaven [loud cheers]. I have no train of 
remark, through having had the ground completely 
cut from under my feet by the preceding speaker. 
I did not expect that he would so completely antici- 
pate my materials [laughter]. Since, however, I 
came here, this other train of thought occurred to 
me, and in venturing to present myself for a few mo- 
ments to the attention of this audience, I thought it 
might not be unprofitable, if I thus ventured to give 
utterance to the feelings and sentiments of my heart. 
In reference to the final issue of the great conflict be- 
tween truth and crrer, not one shade of doubt, 1 
trust, ever crosses our minds. It is true, that the 
energies of the anti-Christian party have been called 
into vigorous and unwonted exercise during the last 
few years of the history Uf our land. But why is 
this? Is it not a plain trutahat evangelical truth 
was previously making way: \Did not the enemy 
take alarm [hear, hear] : Did got the foe conceive, 
that, though the existing agencfowas of a compara- 
tively humble and unobtrusive character, yet it was 
secretly and silently disabusing the minds of men of 
their bigotry, their follies, and their ignorance; Is 
not this the real cause of the new and unwonted zeal 
with which the anti-Christian party in this land have 
begun to diffuse their sentiments and to use their 
power in order to secure the triumph of their princi- 
ples [hear, hear]? Let us not then despair of the 
issue. The vapours of anti-Christian doctrines may, 
indeed, seem to spread over the face of our beloved 
country; but let us not fear for the result. Let us 
not for a moment tremble for the ark of God. The 
cause in which our missionaries are engaged is his; 
their work he will crown with success, and not many 
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ears shall roll by ere the issue of this struggle shall 
be hailed with acclamation both on earth and in 
heaven [cheers]. I rejoice in what our society has 
been already permitted to effect. I feel ass that 
its agencies will be increased by the liberality of Bri- 
tish Christians, and that its successes will be distin- 
ished by larger measures of divine influence. And 

if the anticipation which I ventured to indulge, in 
reference to a new system of operations, should be 
realised, I shall most heartily rejoice, because I feel 
convinced, that, in addition to those instrumentali- 
ties which are already at work, there is a crying 
need at the present moment for a public exhibition—I 


mean the air, full, plain exhibition—of the truth 
as it is in Jesus Christ, by men of name, by men of | sq 
standing, by men who/will bring to the work all the 


endowments which «scholastic education can supply, 
and all the gifts and the graces which the Spirit of 
God can confer [loud cheers]. 

The resolution was then put and carried unani- 
mously ; after which the collection was made on be- 
half of the institution. 

Mr R. Rorr, of Cambridge, then rose to propose 
the following resolution :— 

That this meeting entertains a strong conviction, that many 
of the most valuable operations of this and kindred institutions 
will be most seriously impaired, unless wise and vigorous efforts 
be made to secure, on liberal principles, the secular education 
of the people ; and would urge the friends of the society through- 
out the country to give to this subject their immediate, earnest, 
and practical attention.” 

After some prefatory remarks as to the necessity of 
curtailing his observations, he said :-—I — the ne- 
cessity of bringing my remarks on the subject of the 
resolution within very narrow limits. The subject 
is one, by concession made on all hands, of vast in- 
trinsic importance. The subject, too, is one that has 
acquired, is acquiring, and will yet acquire, greater 
accidental importance, arising out of the peculiar 
state of things in relation to the operations of this 
and kindred institutions, especially throughout the 
rural districts of the country—a state of things which 
has been most fully presented to this meeting, so far 
as the theory respecting it is concerned, by the pre- 
ceding speakers. The resolution which I have the 
honour to move in relation to this subject consists, 
as will be perceived, of two s. There is in it the 
declaration of a strong conviction, and the urging of 
a practical recommendation. The conviction de- 
clared in it relates to the peril of some of the most 
valuable operations of the society. The peril of any 
of the operations of a society so valuable as that 
whose interests have brought us together to-night, 
would, we apprehend, if at all ved or admitted 
by the minds of its friends, whee very considerable 
and immediate anxiety. The branch of its opera- 
tions which is referred to I take to be the educational. 
The close of the report which we have heard, and 
which contained so much to excite our thankfulness, 
and to warrant our mutual congratulations, refers to 
the state and ag 9m of the Sunday schools—the 
eighty-six Sunday schools conducted by a thousand 
teachers, and including in them about six thousand 
scholars, in connexion with this society. Efforts are 
making in relation to what is called secular educa- 
tion, the direct tendency and realised effect of which 
is to endanger the existence, not to say to impede 
the usefulness, of these valuable institutions of our 
eno It is an unquestionable fact, readily ad- 
mitted by all who are acquainted with what is going 
on in the villages of our country, and especially in 
the agricultural districts, that a secular education is 
now being imparted to the rising generation, which, 
in its own nature, and through a condition upon 
which it is given, tends directly and immediately to 
the destruction of our Sunday schools. I need not 
say that I refer to the educational efforts made by 
the high church party, as it is designated, in this 


country. It is necessary, on a subject like this, to 
sustain our statements by appeali to facts. Facts 
have been presented in t has been read, 


the nature of which is calculated to sustain the truth 
of the statement which I have now ventured to make ; 
and to these facts others might be added in consider- 
— — One 8 oe ay eee 
e report, I suppose gnedly omitted, its 
bearing worthy of special notice. The substance of 
it is as follows :—Ata tea meeting, an annual tea 
treat — — of the n of a station 
occupi an agent o , there 
to be ut some children — 4 to 3 
school. The clergyman of the place, hearing of this 
fact, at once summoned the parents of those rebel- 
lious and renegade children, and threatened their 
expulsion from the school on account of the fault 
which he all they had thus committed. He not 
only did this, but he summoned the committee of 
that national school, and obtained the passing of a 
stringent resolution declaratory of his intention, and 
that of his coadjutors, to carry out to the fullest 
practicable extent the principles and spirit of the 
national school system of education, and strongl 
condemnatory of the conduct of the children an 
their parents who had attended this tea treat at a 
dissenting Sunday school [hear, hear]. I might add 
facts kindred with this which have come under my 
own notice in that part of the country in which I re- 
side. In a village not very far from Cambridge, only 
a few weeks ago, an occurrence somewhat similar 
transpired. In that village there has been for some 
years a very efficient Sunday school, conducted by 
Christian men who go forth on the Sabbath day from 
the town of Cambridge into some of the adjacent 
villages, to engage in the work of faith and labour of 
love. One of the happy fruits of Sunday school in- 
struction there imparted, a few years ago, was the 
conversion of an interesting young female (hear, 
— After she became the subject of decided per- 
60 piety, she employed herself, under the sanc- 
tion and support, to some extent, of the cl an 
of the —＋ teaching a day school. The sanction 


and sup of the cle were awarded to her 
simply through his indiff erence to principles of reli- 
gion, right or wrong. But a very few weeks ago, 
ing in company with other clergymen, not 60 in. 
different to church matters as he himself had proved 
to be, the subject of education was brought up, and 
e the topic of conversation, as it is universally, 
in almost circumstances, in this country. In- 
uiries were made by his visitors, as to the state of 
e schools, of which he spoke, in this village. A 
suggestion was made to him by those visitors, that 
it would be very desirable that an examination 
should be instituted into the condition of these 
schools, that it might be ascertained whether it 
uared in its present management with the right 
views and practices that churchmen should hold and 
follow. e clergyman requested some of his 
friends to conduct that examination ; and the imme- 
diate result of that was, the discovery that this 
young person did not teach the children the Church 
Catechism. Those who made that discovery were 
appalled by it, and expressed their feelings in lan- 
guage indicative of horror to the cl man on the 
occasion. He had not thought ubout it before; but 
he now promised that henceforth their suggestions 
should be complied with, and the Catechism taught. 
He communicated those suggestions speedily to the 
young person of whom he spoke, and she at once 
said that she had conscientious objections to teach 
the Church Catechism. ‘‘ Well,“ was the reply, it 
is a condition which must be complied with by any 
one who conducts this school: we are bent on it. 
We are about also, in consequence of some recom- 
mendations which I have received from friends, to 
build a school room, and the school is to be con- 
ducted on the strictly national plan. Now, I put it 
to your option, whether you will teach the Cate- 
chism, and keep the school, or whether you will re- 
fuse to teach the Catechism, and lose the school. I 
will allow you a few weeks to consider of the an- 
swer. The young person repeated this conversa- 
tion to her parents, who, not being the subjects of 
religious principles, were very angry at her demur- 
ring to the suggestion of the clergyman, and threat- 
ened that, if she did not comply, they would turn 
her out of doors, and she should no longer find a 
home with them. She was deeply affected at the 
position in which she was thus placed, and knew 
not what to do; but the grace of God and conscience 
triumphed. When the time came when her answer 
must be returned to the clergyman, that answer was 
unhesitatingly a negative one. She lost the school, 
she lost her home, and she is now in a lodging pro- 
vided for her, and is receivin i y instruc- 
tion before being sent to the Normal school of the 
British and Foreign School society, in order that she 
may be educated to be a teacher. Let me mention 
another instance. A dissenting family in the town 
of Cambridge went, a short time , to reside in a 
village. The young ladies of that family, filled with 
zeal for the salvation of the souls of those around 
them, began to exert themselves in Sunday school 
instruction, and at length established a weekly school, 
which they sustained at their own expense, and kept 
under their own supervision. Through the influence 
of the clergyman, every possible difficulty was raised 
to their obtaining a room in which to conduct their 
school. In several instances, the occupants of cot- 
tages to whom they made application were threat- 
ened with expulsion, if they granted a room to be used 
as a school. In that village, in consequence simply, 
as it would appear, of the establishment and con- 
tinued maintenance of those schools by his dissent- 
ing friends, national schools had been established, 
ool-rooms had been built, and were now in vi- 
rous operation. There is another village, not very 
ar from the town of Cambridge, in which, durin 
the last two or three years, a national school 
been established; and there the abso- 
rey br say that parents of children, as well as 
the children themselves, will attend church on Sun- 
days, and he makes the attendance of the parents 
the condition of instruction to thechildren. On the 
other side of Cambridge, too, national schools have 
lately been established, and one immediate result 
of it had been the reduction, by almost one-half, of 
the Sunday-school children connected with dissent- 
ing co tions in that 22 These facts, re- 
lating, as they do, to ev ilar school around my 
own neighbourhood, are but samples of multitudes 
which spread themselves round the whole 
and breadth ofthe land. From them, I think it is 
evident that the people will have secular education. 
The sole question, the „ is, whether that edu- 
cation be with ecclesiastical conditions, 
or whether it will be conducted on a liberal and 
comprehensive plan. If it be conducted by those 
who adopt the system to which I have referred, we 
know that it will be clogged with such conditions. 
It has become the imperative duty, therefore, of the 
friends of this society, to exert ves wisely 
and vigorously for imparting to the people week- 
day or secular education. e resolution, therefore, 
refers to the of what school education should 
be, a plan which ought to embody the most liberal 
opinions. I would not, and, indeed, time would 
not allow me to go at any length into the state- 
ments of what that plan ought to be, to come under 
the description of the resolution which I have the 
pleasure of moving. With a view of putting into a 
practical shape any suggestion in reference to the 
plan of tion in this matter, I would refer again 
to what has lately been done, or is now doing, in the 
locality in which I reside. So deeply has been our 
conviction of the necessity of some efforts for the es- 
tablishment of day schools in the villages of the 
county of Cambridge, that we have lately taken 
measures for a together a conference of the 
representatives different churches of baptists and 
independents throughout the county. That confer- 


ence having met and discussed the whole question, 
resolved on forming, in the first instance, a central 
committee ; in the second, of raising a central fund; 
the object of which should be, first, to divide the 
county into districts, single out groups of villages, 


and tin the central one of the up a school 
which should be accessible to the children of the 
other vi We thus secured nine or ten district 


schools within the county of Cambridge, and in 
maintaining those we show what may be done prac- 
tically by united and energetic operations. ith 
these observations I beg to conclude by proposing 
the resolution [cheers]. 

Mr J. L. PiIIirs, of Melksham, in seconding 
the resolution, said :—It may be asked, with respect to 
secular education, whether some plan of union may 
not be tried? It has, within my own observation, 
been tried and has failed [hear, hear]. In the parish 
in which I live, we had a union school between the 
members of the established church and the dissent- 
ers of all denominations. Seven members of the 
committee belonged to the dissenters, and seven to 
the church of England, with the vicar at their head, 

iving eight to the church. We went on in harmony 
for some years: at last our schoolmaster, who was a 
member of the church of England, went away; and 
then arose the very important question of electing a 
new schoolmaster. e sent to the British and 
Foreign School Society in the Borough road. The 
man who was recommended happened to be a Wesley- 
an. Our brethren of the church of England said, 
“No, we do not approve of this man.’’—** Why not? 
—** Because he is not a member of the church of 
England; and you know, as we are eight, and you 
are only seven, we shall c it our own way.“ 
laughter. Well,” I said, “‘I think the right 
reason of the thing is, that we should elect the best 
man, be he what he may—the man who is best fitted 
to teach the children committed to his care.“ — I 
shall vote for a churchman,”’ was the reply of some. 
„Well,“ I rejoined, I think that is a very bad 
reason; a man may be a good man and a churchman, 
but it does not follow that he is a man because 
he is a churchman ’”’ [laughter]. en we came to 
the vote, the church party found that they could not 
muster eight men, and chat the reason for rejecting 
our candidate would not enable them to command a 
majority. The result was, that they left our school 
and built national schools, and now we agree to 
differ. I believe there are, in all, more children 
taught, but our school is not in the least degree less 
flourishing [cheers]. There is another case which 
teaches the same lesson. In a neighbouring county 
to that in which I reside, a school was set up, on 
what are called liberal principles, by members of the 
established church, and I believe with a sincere wish 
to act. Allchildren were admitted, and, amongst 
others, the children of baptists. But at length there 
came into the parish a curate who was what is called 
a Puseyite—and he insisted that all the children 
should learn the church catechism, including the 
baptists. It was in vain represented to him, that to 
make them repeat the answers respecting their god- 
fathers and godmothers was, in fact, teaching them 
to tell lies. He persisted, and there was an end of 
union (hear, hear]. He concluded by impressing on 
the meeting the importance of increased efforts, on 
account of the spirit of inquiry which was now abroad 
in the land. 

The resolution was then carried unanimously. 

— Sanvers, Esq., proposed the following resolu- 
tion :— 

That the cordial thanks of this meeting be presented to the 
treasurer, the secretary, and the committee, fo: their valuable 
services during the past year; that J. R. Bousfield, Esq. be the 
treasurer, Mr 8. J. Davis, the secretary, and the following 
gentlemen the committee for the year ensuing.“ 

Mr Bvuris seconded the resolution, which was 
carried unanimously. 

A vote of thanks was also given to the chairman. 

The doxology was then sung and the benediction 
pronounced; after which, the meeting separated. 


BAPTIST IRISH SOCIETY. 


Tue thirtieth anniversary of this institution was 
held at the Hall of Commerce, Threadneedle street, 
on Tuesday evening, the 23rd instant, and was so 
numerously attended, that it was necessary to ad- 
journ to a larger room than the one in which the 
meeting was intended to be held. The chair was 


occupied by J. Trrrron, Esq. 
services ing, 
ivine 


The having been commenced by sin 

Mr J. Smiru, of Park street, implored the 
9 

The CuaAinuax then rose, and said: — Many of you 
were, I doubt not, present at the lecture dellvered a 
few evenings since on the subject which will occupy 
our thoughts on the present occasion. Not havin 
been privil to share that pleasure with you, 
am unacquainted with the nature of the address then 
delivered, and with the views and sentiments em- 
bodied therein. If, therefore, in the few remarks 
with which it is my duty to this meeting, I 
should unconsciously allude to the same topics, you 
will kindly excuse the unintentional, but I hope I 
may say not unprofitable, repetition. It was once 
observed, as a proof of the vast extent and territorial 
glory of our — that on her dominions the sun 
never sets. Probably the individual with whom 
that observation originated, did not care to follow 
out the train of thought it would have suggested to 
others; but had he done so, had he taken into con- 
sideration the condition of many of these possessions 
which own our sway, and had their state as regards 
civilisation, refinement, and the light of gospel truth 
become the theme of his musings, surely, changing 
from the natural to the moral, he might, without any 
impropriety, have added, that upon some of them 
the sun never rises, or at least if it does, it is with 
beams so faint, so partial, and so inadequate, that 
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they serve only to reveal, not to disperse, the cheer- 
less gloom around [cheers]. For an instance in point 
we need not turn to our foreign possessions and colo- 
nial dependencies, though their spiritual necessities 
are probably great—we need not traverse long tracts 
of intervening ocean—wafted by the breeze of heaven 
to those most distant shores, where the heathen still 
sit in the darkness and shadow of death. A vo 
not very much doubling the length of the probable 
duration of this evening’s meeting will land us on a 
shore which affords an unhappy illustration of the 
remarks I have made. Here and there on its bosom 
temples are professedly reared for the honour of 
the Most High. A casual indifferent stranger, 
ing on these structures of the past or present age, 
and beholding the thousands that throng the altars, 
rendering, not unfrequently, homage with all the 
earnestness of real, though mistaken devotion, might 
at once conclude that religion in all its vitality was 
there flourishing. But there is undoubted evidence 
that, except in some of the more favoured spots, you 
might almost as well seek for the — among the 
dead, as for the pure, simple, spiritual religion of 
Jesus on the shores of Ireland [hear, hear]. That 
religion, its gracious founder himself has 
told us, is known by its fruits, and his word 
further supplies us with their nature and their 
character The fruits of the Spirit are these—love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
m ess, temperance.’ Are these distinguishing 
marks to be recognised there? These flowers, so 
redolent of heaven, so fragrant with celestial sweet- 
ness, do they blossom on her mountains? Are they 
seen in her valleys? Is their perfume borne upon 
the breezes that sweep over her coasts? Were it so, 
there would be no need for our meeting, as we do, 
on the present occasion ; or, did we meet, it would 
be rather to mingle with our brethren in strains of 
lofty gratulation, than to offer the tribute of our fra- 
ternal pity. Were it so, no call would be made on 
your liberality—no plea would be urged for your 
personal and relative efforts, and the cry that now 
comes from her children might be returned with 
more justice from our own—*‘ Come over and help 
us [hear, hear]. Were such the case, who would 
not seek a shore thus favoured, delight himself with 
a scene so unusual and so sacred, and tread with 
lightness of step and gladness of spirit its free and 
happy soil [cheers]? It may seem absurd almost to 
say, so obvious is the fact, that not so is the present 
condition of Ireland. She has seen many changes 
during 500 years of her recorded history, but the 
change most needed is yet wanting. ‘There is the 
same long tale of sorrows, for ever telling, yet 
untold.“ There are the same symptoms of restless 
discontent and feverish anxiety ; there is the same 
want of some soothing balm to heal her wounds, and 
allay the bitterness of past and present wrongs. Her 
situation, thus dark and foreboding, seems to remind 
us of those sacred voy who were driven up and 
down in Adria, day after day. The darkness that 
covered them remained impending, while the ele- 
ments were waging their unmitigated strife, and 
while neither sun nor stars in many days appeared, 
the very 1 af being saved seemed taken away 
[cheers]. But then it was, when despair was about 
to take possession of their spirits, that there stood 
forth in their midst the apostle of Christ, and told 
them of that God whom he served, who could clear 
those clouded skies, and calm those rolling surges ; 
and that the ise given him from above of de- 
liverance, and safety, and peace should yet be theirs 
[cheers]. So may the ministers of Christ, undis- 
mayed by the scene around thém, and undaunted by 
— dangers that may occur, stand forth in this hour 
of Ireland's darkness and ion, and proclaim 
to her sons the glad tidings of salvation and peace. 
We rejoice to know that some of our dissenting 
brethren are thus spending their energies in that 
scene of labour, though it must be confessed with 
but partial success. ere are in the ranks of pro- 
testant a epee some faithful ministers of Jesus 
Christ who are similarly engaged; and we would 
hope that within the pale of another church, whose 
history is closely associated with that of the coun- 
try, there are men who can rise superior to outward 
objects deemed so essential by others, and direct 
their followers to Him whose blood cleanseth from 
all sin—thas imitating the example of the man of 
God who, ages ago, in the heart of Rome itself, 
preached the kingdom of God, and taught those 
things that concerned the Lord Jesus, with all confi- 
dence. Comparing their labours to the extent of the 
field they have to cultivate, the means provided with 
what they require, is it too strong an expression to use, 
to say that there is an almost total absence of 
light? What a condition this for a land 
name of Christian, and what an eternal to 
the country with which it is connected [hear, hear]. 
We have shown sympathy to our own people by raising 
them houses of prayer for spiritual duties, collegiate 
institutions for the use of their future pastors, schools 
for the education and training of our youth; we 
have established societies for the pu of pro- 
moting the spiritual welfare of Israel’s scattered 
children, to lead back the hopeless and the outcast 
by the new and living way to the favour of his God, 
and to bid the very exile of Palestine stay his wan- 
derings beside the still waters and amid the green 
pastures of the Saviour’s fold [cheers]. More than 
this; we have ny, arty the gospel to the very ends 
of the earth; we have borne the cup of salvation to 
the perishing heathen; we have expended millions 
of treasure in promoting the evangelisation of the 
rest of the world; while for Ireland we have abso- 
lutely done next to nothing (hear, hear]. This so- 
ciety, in connexion with other kindred institutions, 
would seek to remove this blot from our national 
escutcheon, this stigma from the fair fame of our 
country, and the Christian church, by extending to 


our sister island those religious privileges with which 
we ourselves are so richly favoured ; andif we glance 
for a moment at the means by which it seeks to ac- 
complish this object, we shall find that they alone 
are adapted to the end desired; and by these means 
alone, I believe that the regeneration can be accom- 
plished, if they are used with untiring energy, in 
simple, humble faith, and dependence upon that 
Spirit whose power none can withstand, and whose 
u none can overthrow [cheers]. It is stated, 
in the second rule of this society's constitution, that 
it contemplates a well-organised system of agency ; 
that is to say, a band of Christian itinerants, d 
persed in various directions, to laim the gospel 
in all its purity and truth. In this there is nothing 
of novelty; it was not a plan of action pursued for 
the first time when the missionary spirit, which had 
lain dormant for years and ages, was re-awakened, 
and the founders or early agents of our society went 
forth to prosecute there works of faith and labours 
of love; for sacred scripture attests its antiquity, 
and records its adoption in apostolic times. t 
but this was enjoined on the listening disciples of 
their ascending Lord —“ Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to every creature? What 
but this was — when the storms of persecution 
burst on their devoted heads, and they were scat- 
tered abroad, and went everywhere preaching the 
word? What but this was accomplished when one 
of the ablest and most successful champions of the 
faith, reviewing the immense fields which he had 
cultivated, and recounting the spots whereon he had 
planted his master’s cross, exclaimed, not in the spirit 
of boasting, but holy triumph, that from Jerusalem 
round about unto Illyricum, he had fully preached the 
gospel of Christ [cheers]? Is there anything in the 
circumstances of Ireland that shall make the efficient 
working of the system an impossibility ? or, to speak 
more guardedly, of doubtful success? I cannot but 
think that there are a sufficient number of labourers, 
faithful, able, judicious, ministers of the gospel, to go 
forth, unshackled by the fetters of party—determinin 
to know nothing among men, but Jesus Christ an 
him crucified—to through her towns, and vil- 
lages, and hamlets—to hallow every scene—and that, 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit, a chan 
most glorious and complete would, ere long, be wit- 
n —and those who went forth amidst darkness 
and disco ement, would doubtless return re- 
joicing, bringing their sheaves with them. There 
is also mentioned the establishment of schools, the 
distribution of religious tracts, and the diffusion of 
the Holy Scriptures—the light of the latter un- 
shackled by human tradition, and the springs un- 
frozen by the cold hand of reserve [hear, hear]. 
To these means we attach great importance; for 
who can recount the number of instances in which 
the gift of one Bible has been blessed to the conver- 
sion of many? A silent messenger of God, it enters 
the humble dwelling at first unread, unheeded, un- 
honoured, till some circumstance, trivial in itself, 
but providential in its results, produces attention to 
the long-neglected treasure ; it is opened—the light 
of heaven falls upon the sacred page—and truth, 
stripped of all meretricious ornaments with which 
the wisdom, or rather the folly, of men has arrayed 
her, stands forth in all her native purity and loveli- 
ness to the eye of the astonished and delighted 
beholder [cheers]. No sooner is a man convinced 
himself, than the daily object of his life is to con- 
vince others—to bring them to share his sentiments, 
to realise his joy—thus affording in his conduct a 
practical illustration of the wo of the Christian 
t — 
He tells to all sinners round, 
What a dear — he has found; 
Points them to his redeeming blood, 
And says ‘ Behold the way to God“ 
Nagel Who can say where an example so bene- 
ial shall cease to te? I believe that there 
are to be found many in Ireland who are willing, 
like the noble Bereans of old, to search the sacred 
volume for themselves—to see whether those things 
which are taught them by the ministers or readers 
of this society are more worthy of their considera- 
tion and their credit, than those duties and doctrines 
that are inculcated upon them by their own profes- 
sedly apostolic instructors [hear, hear]. Will you 
not, then, lend some humble aid to a society that 
seeks to send to Ireland the word of God, and, 
where n , translated into the native tongue? 
We have said that other societies are ween * 
the same great end; and, so far from being 
of their success, I am sure there is not one upon this 
tform to-night who would not give them his 
indliest well-wishes, and bid them God speed, on 
their errand of mercy [cheers]. Still to us denomi- 
nationally and individually seems to come the reite- 
rated command in reference to Ireland, Arise, and 
come to the help of the Lord, to the help of the Lord 
— the mighty,“ for her wants are increasing 
hear, hear]. So far as we may be concerned, it 
may be even now the eleventh hour of her spiritual 
destiny; bleeding with the wounds and weeping 
over the woes of centuries of sorrow, she makes, 
through the medium of this society, her pathetic, it 
may be her last appeal to you [hear, hear]. Torn 
with unhallowed divisions, the theatre whereon 
have been displayed the deadliest conflicts of pre- 
judice and passion, cursed by man with all that is 
erroneous, yet blessed by the God of nature with 
all that is lovely, what scene is more fitted for the 
labours, what objects are more worthy of the efforts, 
of British Christians? He who, so far, at leust, as 
hnman instrumentality was concerned, planted the 
standard of the cross on the sultry ns of India 
proclaimed the freedom of the to the captive 
children of Ham; and he whose talents and trea- 
sures were consecrated to the service of God in 
helping on the extension of truth, and the final, 


overthrow of all its foes, to him Ireland casts her 
oe gaze; and strange, methinks, it will be, 
if he whose heart can bleed for the sorrows of the 
distant, has no commiseration, no solace, no suc- 
cour, for those who are perishing, as it were, at his 
very doors. A gentleman, well known in his day, 
has expressed a wish that the waters would roll 
over Ireland, and thus blot it from the map of na- 
tions. While far from adopting the spirit, we accept 
the language of that wish. Would that the waters 
did roll over Ireland—not, indeed, those of the wide 
Atlantic that thunders on her shores—not the nar- 
row rivers that intersect her pastures, nor the swell- 
ing lakes that lie cradled at the foot of her mountain 


heights—but those pure and blessed streams which 
shall fertilise the moral soil, shall sw away the 
corruption of and shall bear on the heir of 


immortality to the waveless, stormless haven of per- 
petual peace [loud cheers]. 

Mr S. Green then read an abstract of the report, 
which consisted, as usual, of highly interesting ex- 
tracts from the communications of ministers and 
scripture readers labouring in Ireland, and from 
which it appeared that the society was steadily pur- 
suing its important objects, and with great success. 
The receipts during the past year had somewhat ex- 
ceeded the expenditure : the legacies received had 
been larger than usual. From the commencement 
of the year it had been felt that the increasing duties 
of the ip were becoming too onerous for 
any London pastor, and Mr S. Green had been in- 
vited by the committee to relinquish his pastoral 
engagements, and give himself exclusively to the 
business of this society. That invitation, however, 
he had declined, and Mr Trestrail, late of Cork, had 
been appointed to the office. 


R. Srocx, „then presented his accounts as 
treasurer, from which it appeared that there was a 
debt against the society, at the last annual meeting, 
of £1348 11s. 9d.; but this year it had been reduced 
to £1152 15s. 2d. 


Mr J. Sprice, A. M., moved 

J. That the report, extracts from which have now been read, 
be received and circulated under the direction of the committee ; 
this meeting, at the same time, cherishing the liveliest satisfac- 
tion that the committee have sought during the year to augment 
the number of ministers connected with the socicty, and to sta- 
tion additional readers in the larger towns. The meeting, more- 
over are thankful to learn that the year’s income of the society 
bas somewhat more than covered its expenditure.” 

It appears from the report that the number of 
ministers and readers have been increased in Ireland 
during the ear, especially in large towns. I 
am dclighted that ur societies are beginning to feel 
that the way to evangelise the country is to occupy 
its principal towns, that from them the light may 
emanate as from so many important centres to the 
villages around them. That plan is commended, not 
only by right reason, but by the highest authority. 
When the a es went forth to preach the gospel 
to the Gentiles, whether in the Grecian or the Roman 
empire, they entered into cities and towns, seeking 
there to plant the standard of the cross, satisfied that 
the waving of the banner would be seen to the ut- 
most parts of the land [hear, hear]. Another point 
referred to in the resolution is the state of the funds. 
I approach that subject with a mixture of pain and 
pleasure. We must all feel pleased that the net in- 
come has more than met the expenditure ; it is, how- 
ever, painful to think that a portion of the receipts 
has been derived from | ies; for however confi- 
dent we may feel that to our departed friends the 
exchange of worlds is their gain, yet we can- 
not but lament the loss of useful and devoted disci- 
ples of Christ from that warfare which we have to 
carry on against the varied powers of evil. I also 
regret that, in order to keep the expenditure within 
the income of the society, the former should be so 
wor oe From £2000 to £3000 31 expended 
on Ireland is but a trifling sum from that beng 
sidered to be represented by this society [hear, hear]. 
At the same time we are permitted to rejoice that 
we are not labouring without the testimony of God 
in our favour. Darkness thick and dense has ap- 
peared to rest over Ireland. Some have been almost 
ready to imagine that the time was not yet come to 
make an effort in that part of ourown empire. What, 
however, can be a stronger proof that the people re- 

uire light, than the fact that they are covered with 
thick darkness [hear, hear]? What can be a clearer 
evidence that the time has come for labour, than the 
awful consideration that souls are descending into 
another world without a know of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ in its simplicity and purity, although 
are accessible to those who ee that truth 
in all its extent and beauty? I agree with you, 
sir, as to the possibility, nay, the certainty, that 
many are finding their way to heaven under the 
influence of that system, the power of which we so 
much deplore in Ireland [hear, hear]. I have lived 
there, and I do not hesitate to say that I have heard 
fall from the lips of some of the priesthood of the 
church of Rome statements, as clear and decisive, 
upon the great leading fundamental truths of Chris- 
tianity, as could be made. But granting this, I left 
Ireland with a much more full conviction than that 
with which I entered it, that the system of Roman- 
ism is one that must be broken up and scattered to the 
winds before the population, as a mass, can know 
the way of salvation. Under this impression I rejoice 
in every effort that is made, without asking whether 
it is carried on by my own denomination or by any 
other [cheers]. It is a great point gained, that it 
should be allowed by the community to which I have 
referred, that it is desirable to circulate the word of 
God. Let even their edition go forth, and good must 
be done. There is deep curiosity in the Irish mind. 
I would not so much quarrel with a system that 
taught men to think even incorrectly, as with one 
that prevented them at Their own 
scriptures cannot be without ex- 
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citing inquiry as to the difference between it and our 

rotestant version, and therefore I feel that an open- 
ing will be made for the dissemination of the truth 
to a much greater extent than is nowenjoyed. A 
fact was stated to me to-day, by a beloved brother 
whe has been labouring in Ireland for many years. 
It cheered my heart, excited my hopes, and led me 
to look forward with certain anticipation to a better 
and a brighter day in the history of this and other 


evangelical societies for the conversion of Ireland. 
He observed that one of the most pleasing intima- 
genuine 


tions of the present time was a spirit o 
piety and personal religion rain the members 
t that 


of our different churches. ight shine out 
clearly, distinctly, and powerfully, and it will dispel 
the darkness, irradiate the mind—and the day will 
not be far distant when we shall have to rejoice over 
Ireland as the fair fruit of missionary exertion, and 
to tell of the triumphs of the cross, not over small 
and insignificant numbers, but we shall have to 
reckon, as in other parts of the missionary field, the 
thousands and the tens of thousands conve to 
the Saviour, and sitting with meck humility at the 
feet of Emmanuel [loud cheers]. 

Mr J. W. Massie, in seconding the resolution, 
said :—I appear in the midst of this audience with un- 
feigned pleasure, as an intimation of agg Kove 
pathy with, and Christian confidence in, the iet 
whose interests have convened you this evening. 
rejoice that events are hastening to a union and to a 
communion of Christians of varied name, in divers 

arts of the country, and especially in this metropolis 
fhear, hear]. The convening together of minis- 
ers of various denominations to speak at such meet- 
ings as this, is an exhibition of the wisdom as well 
as of the charity of those who conduct the institu- 
tions [hear]. have been with great pleasure a 
listener to the lucid and eloquent exhibition of 
principle with which the business of this evening 
was introduced [cheers]. If, indeed, the chairman 
were not ahearer of the lecture delivered on a former 
evening, yet the mind of the chairman and that of 
the lecturer must have been cast in the same mould, 
und have been taught to look with the eame views 
on the aspect and the prospect of Ireland. The 
position of that country is, at present, one of compara- 
tive gloom; and on reflecting upon it, we are prone 
to arrive at certain dark and melancholy conclusions. 
I have been constrained to look back, not for a few, 
but rather for many years, to the position of that 
country under the influence of Christian truth. There 
were, 240 years ago, in the north of Ireland especi- 
ally, about ten ministers who preached the gospel 
irrespective of any connexion with the established 
church; seven of them were from Scotland, my 
native country, and three of them puritanical minis- 
ters from London. They identified themselves with 
the common cause of Christianity, and occupied a 
sphere of labour in the province of Ulster. The 
residuum of their labours gradually became what has, 
in more recent times, been denominated the presby- 
terian body in Ireland. The ten have since been 
multiplied about fifty-fold, and there are now 500 
ministers of the blessed gospel of Jesus Christ preach- 
ing in that country those truths which we most 
surely believe, and who are 22 reputed, the 
general presbyterian church of Ireland. Still, my 
own views and sympathies lead me very much to 
question the efficiency of their labours, and their 
operations generally, in consequence of what I would 
call, inthe language of scripture, the wedge of gold and 
the Babylonish government which is found among 
them [cheers]. If they would east that forth from their 
com, AE they would place themselves in humble de- 
ndence upon the God of Israel, who told the chil- 
en of Israel that they should occupy Jericho with- 
out shooting an arrow against it—if they would trust 
the resources of the King of Zion, as he has pledged 
and plighted them by his oath and his covenant, 
then, assuredly, their strength would be multiplied, 
and they would become “clear as the sun, fair as the 
moon, and terrible as an army with banners 
[cheers]. There are other presbyterians, however, 
who, conscientiously refusing this e of servitude 
—and it is a pledge as well asa forward 
on the same principles that we recognise, and effi- 
ciently labouring, and magnanimously suffering pri- 
vation, poverty, and the taunts of the rich, succeed, 
by the blessing of God, in the promotion of our com- 
mon Christianity. Looking back to about the same 
period of time, there were other men in whom you 
and I are interested by the a of our ec- 
clesiastical history. woe a lord as 
ever wore the lieutenancy of — worshi 
his blessed Saviour in what is now denominated a 
conventicle, received the 's supper at the table 
of an independent church, and cast in his influence 
as a private Christian, to promote the cause of truth 
among the people [applause]. Colonel Jones, the 
then governor of Dublin, was a member of that so- 
ciety of Christians who are now convened; he regu- 
larly assembled with the baptist church in Dublin, 
and proved his submission to the crown of Immanuel 
by all the benevolence of his private piety, and all 
the fervency of his secret prayers [cheers]. At that 
tim, England was interested in the progress of the 
gos in Ireland. They sent forth men of the most 
eminent talent, whose writings remain to this day 
a proof of the character of our forefathers and of the 
puritans of England. Amongst these was John 
Howe, Stephen Charnock, John Owen, and others, 
. * pe: ality and talent, who laboured as the 
pen ts\6f 488s society are labouring—who preached 
eb peel faxhfully from house to house, and, wher- 


nene eu the banner of the cross, and 

- 12 Fun A prpcy med the glad tidings of salvation to 
2 ye a teem people [cheers]. We are, at the distance 
* He Siu e only beginning to follow up the 
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ried forth, and by which they thought, and wisely 
thought, that Ire was to be regenerated. We 
will go on without ceasing in this labour of love, and 
thus fulfil the task which they bequeathed us, and 
perform the mission of our day in a high and noble 
enterprise. Who can doubt the fervency of Howe? 
Who can doubt the prayerfulness of Owen? Who 
con Ge ion the evangelical piety of Stephen Char- 
nock : “These men and their contemporaries went 
forth bearing precious seed, which they sowed in 
tears; but whence comes it that that seed did not 
grow as it has grown amongst us? There must be 
some secret, some mysterious cause, that ought to 
be prayerfully considered. It has not been because 
there has not been enough of English money ex- 
pended on Ireland for nominally religious purposes. 
Ft has not been because money has not been pro- 
fusely lavished there. 1 believe, in my sober judg- 
ment, that the want of success has arisen from thie 
that the good men of England who wished to pro- 
mote the prosperity of Ireland thought to do the 
work themselves, instead of employing the Irish 
people hear, hear]. The Irish mind must feel that 
it has a right to develop itself, whether it be in the 
enerous contributions of benevolent societies, or in 
e great imperial government of the kingdom. Ire- 
land has a right to work for herself [applause]. The 
cause may still further be found in this, that when 
good men have been raised up, they have been 
taught to lean upon England as upona crutch [hear]. 
They have been kept in the pupilage of children, and 
have been trained to imagine themselves the pen- 
sioners of English liberality. Your churches in Ire- 
land must sustain themselves [cheers]. The mo- 
ment they can do that they become identified with 
all the responsibilities and all the obligations of a 
bond more sacred, I was going to say, than that of 
wedlock. So surely as a man becomes a pastor, 60 
surely does it become the church to contribute to his 
support . I would not by this imply that 
the liberality of British Christians is to be stinted to- 
wards Ireland, or that it is to flowin its present nar- 
row channel; but I would have those waters, to 
which our Chairman referred, flow in a thousand rills, 
meandering through and fertilising all Ireland, and 
sending forth the fruits of righteousness ; so that they 
who sow beside all waters may behold the glorious 
result [cheers]. There has been not only a want of 
confidence towards the Christians of Ireland, but a 
want of noble sympathy towards the people generally. 
Hostility of feeling and religious sectarianism have 
prevailed amongst the people, so that even liberal 
and enlightened Roman catholics, who have enter- 
tained the principles of the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
have been afraid to identify themselves with the 
English of the pale, lest they should be suspected of 
merely seeking that identification for the sake of 
filthy lucre, or other worldly considerations. In the 
benevolent work in which we are engaged there is 
required a generous and liberal spirit towards the 
people of that country. And, query—Do we pray 
enough for the prosperity of the cause—for the 
ple who are the objects of our philanthropy? at 
is the manner in which even Christian ministers of 
all denominations hold occasional and rare inter- 
course with the priesthood of Ireland ? Is it not with 
the umbrella under the arm that is next the priest, 
in order to prevent anything like a linking together 
[cheers]? it not with a certain shrinking, as if we 
contaminate them to rub shoulders with a Roman 
catholic priest. My firm conviction is, that there 
are as benevolent men under the garb of Roman ca- 
tholic priests as there are in this room at this mo- 
ment [hear, hear]. They are misled; they are mis- 
taken ; they hold erroneous doctrine ; but we should 
on that account the more co te them, and 
exhibit the ter readiness to co-operate with 
them in all works in which we can act to- 
gether [applause]. While residing in Ireland, it oc- 
curred to me, that it was desirable to ote a 
spirit of prayer, on the of Protestant dens. a 
for the welfare of I „and that the 8 
t the 


enment might be constrained, by the love of Christ, 
to preach the gospel among the people. We agreed 
to set apart a period to pray for the advancement of 
th in the hearts of Roman catholic priests ; and 
IMI rr 
meet them i it, and truly sympathise 
with them. +? ate yan to 
at 


believed that the work of God was more i pole 
prosper even among our own ministers and people 
than before. If we lift up holy hands, it must be 
without wrath and without doubting ; if we pray, it 
must be in a kind spirit towards those for whom we 
pray; and the more we pray, the more will a kind 
spirit be produced, and the greater will be our suc- 
cess [cheers]. 

The resolution was then put and agreed to, 

Mr Harpcastie (of Waterford), in moving the 
next resolution, said: It is now twenty-seven years 
since it was my privilege to attend a meeting of the 
Baptist Irish society (hear, hear). Who can look 
back for that period without being conscious of the 
great changes which have taken place? I little 
thought then, that twenty years of my life would be 
spent in Ireland. I rejoice to be present at this 
meeting, ond to behold it so numerous. I rejoice 
that this society has maintained its character as being 
among the first to discover right — — of action 
with reference to Ireland, the efficient mode of car- 
rying them into operation, and that it has displayed 
untiring perseverance, We who have long ured 
in Ireland, are not tired; and we rejoice that our 
friends here are of the same mind with ourselves. 


We trust that you will exert your energies still more 


fully, and, above all, that you will pray for the out: 
pouring of the influences of the blessed Spirit, so 
essential to the success of any of our labours [cheers]. 
It will be expected that I should make some state- 
ments with reference to Ireland. The topic to which 
I would direct your attention is one that peculiarly 
bel to me, as the senior minister of the older 
churches planted in that interesting country. Dur. 
ing the protectorate, Baptist churches were planted 
in the south of Ireland; and those in Dublin, Wa. 
terford, and Cork, still exist. But, as in England, 
so in Ireland, there was a long period of spiritual 
declension in the churches ; and when the tone of 
piety is once lowered, it is not an easy thing to raise 
it again. This is the case with individuals, but it is 
still more so in a society [hear, hear]. In latter 
days, however, God has been pleased to revive us, 
and for a great number of years our churches have 
not been in so satisfactory a state, with regard to 
their spirituality and usefulness, as they are at this 
day [cheers]. We are labouring with that diligence, 
and some portion of that faithfulness, which the 
possession of genuine religion may be expected to 
im We thank God, aud take courage at every 
indication of your sympathy with us. Weneed that 
sympathy; and though we are anxious, in a sense, 
to be independent, yet we must, in some degree, de- 
pend upon your kind co-operation for the success of 
our exertions. With respect to our labours among 
Roman catholics, we are sorty that we cannot report 
greater p than we do. You have; however, 
in this, a pl of our integrity. We are not de- 
sirous of placing before you anything beyond the 
simple truth ; but God is blessing our labours even 
in this department. I was recently present at the 

tism of two of our Roman catholic brethren, I 
allude to this, in connexion with the diffusion of the 
Douay version of the scriptures. One of them re- 
marked, that if we could get the Roman catholics 
to receive that bible, they would heed the text, but 
not the notes [hear, hear]. The resolution which I 
rise to move is the following: 

That this meeting, in accepting Mr Green's resignation of 
the secretaryship, desire to express their high sense of the va- 
luable services he has rendered to the society for the last eicht 
years; and, as they concur in the steps taken to secure a secre- 
tary who can devote the whole of his time to the increasing du- 
ties of the office, the meeting request Mr Trestrail to undertake 
those duties. They also tender thanks to Mr Stock for the ser- 
vices which, as treasurer, he has rendered to the society, and 
beg him to continue those services ; and the meeting also nomi- 


nate the following gentlemen as the committee for the year en- 
suing, with power to fill up vacancies. 


As our friend, Mr Green, from whom I have re- 
ceived many favours, is obliged to retire from the 
office of secretary, I have great pleasure in nominat- 
ing our friend and brother, Mr Trestrail. I only 
speak the sentiment of every agent of the socicty in 
Ireland, when I say, in the language of that country, 
with all the veins of our hearts we commend him to 
your care Lag socom etting, as we do, his 
absence from Ireland, we yield him up with the per- 
suasion that he will be still more useful here [loud 
applause}. 

| Ur G. Govrp, of Dublin, in seconding the reso- 
lution, said :—It is impossible for any man to tread 
the shores of Ireland without feeling the deepest in- 
terest in the moral and spiritual condition of her in- 
habitants. We behold them groaning under the 
oppression of a monstrous system of superstition, 
but we also behold them ing under the oppres- 
sion of that most hateful of all forms of Christianity, 
a state church [loud cheers]. Great is the obstruc- 
tion to our owing to the general prevalence 
of Romish doctrine in that country; but I am here 
to affirm it as my deliberate conviction, that these 
are but the dust in the balance compared with the 
great and serious obstacles which the state church 
presents to evangelical doctrines in Ireland: they 
meet us wherever we go. We enter the cabin of 
the — 1 find that they have been visited by 
the clergyman ; and, if necessary, he will even give 
a bribe to prevent them listening to us, or he will by 
threats deter them from paying attention to the mes- 
sage of merc as it falls from our lips. In England 
you have little or no conception of mean, despi- 


cable arts to which a state church can condescend. 


he attend all the services? Does he belong to a 
Bible class? If he is married to a Roman catholic, 
state that union. It is required that every person 
who applies fur —— through that society, 
and which is sup by some of the most popular 
ministers of the church in Dublin, and is gradually 
extending itself throughout Ireland, so that it 1s 
likely to consolidate within itself all the various ser- 
vants’ societies hitherto established, should attend 
all the services of the state church. A large portion 
of the episcopalians will not receive a servant into 
their * unless he does attend that church ; 
they will not allow him to earn his bread, and then 
they spit upon and spurn him because he is a pauper 

hear, hear]. A person enters a house as a servant; 

e is a catholic; and it not unfrequently happens 
that he is goaded to some act of indiseretion, to 
some hasty expression, and that expression is imme- 
diately converted into au argument to prove the cor- 
ruption of the Roman gatholic system to which this 
servant by profession belongs: But some of the 
most honourable, the most honest, the most faithful 
and diligent servants in Ireland are Catholics by 
profession (heat, hear]. By thus endeavouring to 
monopolise the endation of protestant ser- 
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vants, the society is adopting means for thwarting 
the efforts we are putting forth with regard even to 
catholics. I will give an instance that occurred in 
Dublin a week before Christmas. A lady, who 
bears the reputation of being one of the most pious 
and zealous members of the state church, had at that 
time a scripture reader in her employment, and she 
was about to engage another. at were the 
terms? That he was to have a sum of not less than 
ten shillings per week put into his hands to distri- 
bute amongst those who would allow him, in prefer- 
ence to others, to read the scriptures in the lodgings 
at which he was to call. In addition to this, he was 
to have his pockets filled with tobacco, to be given 
to the people. This circumstance reached my ears, 
and I sent to her to say that I would ex her if 
she attempted to carry out her plan [cheers]. It 
was nothing but the fear of exposure by name that 
kept her from carrying it into execution [hear, 
hear]. This very lady has lately acted in a shameful 
manner. That man was convinced of the propriety 
of believers’ immersion. He had applied for immer- 
sion before; but he was placed in such circum- 
stances, that it was impossible that he could attend 
the ordinance. He came to Dublin, and applied to 
me to administer it. Having satis myself, and 
the church being satisfied with his fitness, I im- 
mersed him, and on the Thursday following he was 
dismissed, as his employers would have nothing to 
do with a baptist i ear, hear]. The next day the 
scripture teader, who labours in connexion with my 
own congregation, called upon this lady, to inquire 
into the facts of the case. She had, positively, the 
meanness to deny that he was dismi Buffy 
said to her, There must be a lie told somewhere; 
Mr Leod has told me that he was dismissed. 
have known him for some years, and have never de- 
tected him in a lie; but I will go and see him, and 
bring him face to face with the man who says he 
never took the message. Oh pray do not go 
to-day; wait till after twelve o' clock to-morrow, 
and then 1 shall see the messenger, and will talk 
with you.“ Oh,“ says Duffy, madam, I could 
not eat, or drink, or sleep upon my pillow till I have 
settled the matter [cheers]. Away he went, and 
brought the messenger when least expected, and 
sr to the lady’s face, on the Saturday, that she 
ad deliberately falsified herself [hear, hear]. When 
means of that kind are resorted to, to prop up a state 
church, it tells us that the downfall is not far off 
[loud cheers]. I have another complaint to bring 
against that church. I had been preaching, once a 
week, for some time, in a vi in the neighbour- 
hood of Dublin—the renowned village of Clontarf. 
We had been going on very well for some weeks, 
had a congregation of from twenty-six to thirty, and 
alittle Roman catholic con tion outside. Within, 
among the select—the elite, of course—were a num- 
ber of policemen, who were stationed at Clontarf. 
These men attended regularly, and their hearts were 
impressed by the truth. The t at that station 
was himself, for some time, a attendant. Thi 
looked cheering, and I went on, let the weather be fair 
or foul, because I expected to meet a warm-hearted and 
thankful people. But, after a few weeks, I missed 
the sergeant, and on inquiring the cause, I found 
that the clergyman had been with him, and had re- 
presented that it was dangerous for me to be ad- 
mitted into the parish, that I preached the most 
fearful doctrines, and that it would be a dreadful 
calamity for him to attend and receive my instruc- 
tions. He besought him to use all his influence 
with his men to prevent the subordinates from filling 
up their stations in this room. He withdrew from 
the place, and, hitherto, permanently so. What arts, 
think you, unde the dictation of a state priest, did 
he resort to? One of the most active policemen, 
who felt it to be his privilege to come to that , 
was immediately appointed to be doing duty at the 
very hour when I should be engaged in preaching, 
in order to prevent his attending [hear, hear]. 
Others were drafted off to Kingston, and others to 
Pheenix park. Has the plan succeeded? Thank 
God it has not [cheers]. I am informed that there 
are not fewer than five policemen at that station 
who have received the truth in the love of v 
We have a great deal to contend with from this 
church, but the ition we meet with only 
makes the people bind their principles around their 
heart. The dread in Ireland is this that if we have 
not a state - paid „we shall necessarily have a 
state-paid catholic priesthood. The notion has gone 
ab among dissenters, that this will be the inevi- 
table result of upsetting the establishment. But I 
do not believe that there is a single catholic priest 
in Ireland who would take a penny from the state— 
they have been too much indoctrinated with volun- 
— 1 by the assiduous labours of Daniel O' Con- 
nell to permit it. Indeed, some of the catholies turn 
round upon those who call themselves dissenters, 
and say, Do you mean to assert, that the Christian 
minister is to be supported by the voluntary contri 
butions of his own people. we answer, Yes, they 
inquire, What do you mean, then, by the regium 
donum ſ hear, hear}? What do some of your minis- 
ters in England mean by receiving such a paltry 
pittance as regium donum (hear, Pear] I would 
to God we could wipe the stain from our brow, and 
stand to vindicate our principles with a clear con- 
science—that there was not one belonging to us 
who acted in the slightest degree in violation of 
them [cheers]. With regard to our own denomination, 
it may be right to say that our efforts are attracting 
the attention of Roman catholics as well as that of 
the church party. The former, however, have 
somewhat of a feeling of respect and regard for us, 
because there have been some amongst us who have 
been faithful to their 23 in days gone by, It 


is important ; 
but T de mot belleve that we shall do be ualen we 


increase the exertions we are putting forth. You 
must send men to stations that are asking for them; 
but there are several who have peti for agents 
for a long time, and iti in vain [hear, hear}. 
One or two rematks have been made about Father 
Mathew. I am convinced that he does not hold all 
the restrictive notions of his church; and, as a 
proof of it, I may mention, that he has recently di- 
reeted the to the word of God, as able to 
make wise unto salvation fhear, hear}. Did I not 
fear that it would weary the meeting, I would read 
a letter which he has written on this subject. By 
this morning’s post I have received another letter 
written by him; and init it is stated, that he has 
eiteu , out of his own private resourees, several 
thousand copies of the Douay version of the sacred 
scriptures among his eatholic countrymen [hear]. 
Besides this, however, Dr Croly, arehbishop of Ar- 
magh, has circulated 30,000 copies of the seriptures 
out of his own pocket since he was appointed to the 
archbishopric [cheers]. These are delightful facts 
—and since there is a disposition on the part of the 
people to read the Seriptures, by all means let us 
avail ourselves of it. I will mention one anecdote 
bearing upon this point, and conclude. A few 
weeks ago, one of our readers ta at the door of 
a poor dwelling; and, on his doing so, a voice said 
to him, Come in.” On entering the place, he 
ſound a poor woman stretched on 4 pallet of straw ; 
end, on going up to her, he found that she was a 
poor t benighted Roman catholic. Aftera 
short time, he pulled a Bible out of his pocket, and 
read those beautiful words, God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only Son, that who- 
soever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting liſe.“ The poor creature turned to him, 
with tears in her eyes, and said, ‘‘ Your honour, do 
the Sisters of Charity know of this blessed book ; 
and do they know that you are going about reading 
it to poor people in this way?" Of course, he 
said, they know that such a book is in existence. 
In her simplicity she said, Surely, if they knew 
of such a blessed book us that, they would not come 
to poor old creatures like myself to read us such 
queer stories as I have been listening to this morn- 
ing.“ You ean get at the hearts of Irish people 
through the Irish language [hear, hear]. There are 
upwards of three millions of the Iris . who 
speak no other tongue than that of native 
land, and yet I will venture to say that not twelve 
sermons are preached every Sunday in that lan- 
« hear, hear]. I ask, is that right? Ought 
such a state of thi to be allowed to continue 
hear, hear}? It was by an English statute law that 
the Irish language was put down, and it is by Eng- 
lish Christian liberality that that law must in effect 
be repealed [cheers]. 
The resolution was then put from the chair, and 
earried unanimously. 


Mr Trestratt (of Cork) moved the following re- 
solution :— 

“ That thie meeting, looking at events transpiring in relation 
to Ireland, and ng the theories proposed for her benefit 
in political, social, and moral points view, desire to record 
their deep ning conviction, that Christians of this 1 are 
bound to * their efforts to promote the preaching of the 
a in the sister country, inasmuch as is means it may 

expected that God will graciously work for the overthrow of 
her errors and superstition, and for the conversion of her people 
to the knowledge and faith of Christ.“ 

He said :—In what I am going to say, I promise 

ou that I will endeavour to be as brief as possible. 
me first remark, that it is a very great comfort 

to me, in pleading for the cause which has been so 
ably advocated this evening, to find that I am in an 
Trish meeting out and out [laughter]. In the first 
place, we wanted a large room, and we first got into 
a small one [laughter]. In the next place, we have 
adopted a * * which has not been read. In the 
next place, the speakers were to be Irishmen; 
but all are found to be lishmen, except one, who 
is Scotchman [renewed laughter]. In the next 
place, there is a vast amount of good-humour in the 
meeting, and that is Irish all over [hear, hear]. In 
the next place, we have got an Irish meeting in 
England. In the next „ in nominating the 
committee, Mr Green’s name was left out, which 
was certainly a blunder; and, to crown all, we are 


rather better £1,100 in debt. If these are not 
features of an meeting, Ido not know that I 
ever attended an Irish meeting before. But if it be 
an Irish meeting, I am glad to perceive that it is a 


good one; and | am sensible of the N 
ind, affectionate, and manner in which 
was received the moment I made my appearance 
before you. Some time ago, the committee thought 
proper to set before me the reasons why I should 
go over to Ireland and engage in the work, I 
then determined—and, since that iod, have en- 
deavoured to devote my whole life, with all the 
energies which I possess, to that work; and I have 
uniformly refused all offers which would bring me 
back to this country. It may be asked. Why, 
then, are you here now?”’ For no other reason but 
because the committee and my brethren in Ireland 
believe, that by undertaking the office which I have 
done, I shall advance the interests of the Irish So- 
ciety, and thereby promote the spread of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom in that benighted land [hear, 
hear|. It now remains with my brethren in the 
ministry, and the congregations over whom they 
reside, to say, whether or not that intention shall 
carried out (hear, hear]. On behalf of the Trea- 
surer, who has incurred such great responsibilities, 
and on behalf, also, of the committee, let me say, that 
we throw ourselves, in the Irish fashion, upon your 
hearts [ ~~ We — 22 to c mek 
sympathy for that degrad oppressed but 
to cherish in them a strong determination that they 
ill do something more for d than they have 
Jone hitherto; and that, to the recom- 


mendation of Mr Massie, they will not forget the 
cause in which we are engaged, when they come be- 
fore the footstool of divine merey and grace, and lift 
up their hearts to God in the words—‘ Thy king- 
dom come Nps Now, having said so much, 
let me say a few words in advertence to what has 
been said in the Patriot. Somehow or other, when 
we stand up to say anything encouraging about Ire- 
land, we are looked upon with a little suspicion 
hear, hear]. Three years ago, I stood u 
platform at Finsbury ehapel, and there made some 
statements respecting the Irish people, which struck 
some as being of a rather strange character. They 
did not, perhaps, think that I was telling a story, 
nor, I hope, would they ever do so, having too much 
eonfidenee in my integrity to form such an opinion; 
but, nevertheless, N thought that there was some 
little mistake, or that I viewed things through a mag- 
nifying medium. I now appeal to the statements of 
my friends Dr Urwick, of Mr King, who is the pas- 
tor of the ind dent church in Cork, to Mr Smith, 
of Newry, to many others, who have been long 
in the work of Ireland, all of whom sub- 
stantiated, in the main, the statements which I had 
made [cheers]. Brethren, cast aside suspicion, and 
believe what we say [cheers]. Treat us, in this re- 
t, with something like generosity, and believe 
that we have no unworthy object. What object, 
what end, can we have in view in the statements we 
make, but to induce you to inerease your exertions, 
because we hope that those exertions will not be 
thrown away to inerease your liberality, that the 
number of your agents may be increased—and to in- 
crease your prayers that the divine blessing may be 
poured out from on high [cheers]? There is a good 
tleman whose name I do not know—I wish I did, 
wish we could always find out who those are who 
give themselves anonymous names in newspapers—I 
mean Philo-Hibernia. Now, in reply to this 
-gentleman, Mr Smith wrote a letter, which was 
filled, not with opinions, but with facts, facts drawn 
from the society with which he is connected, facts 
also having some reference to things which I had 
done, and to things which I had said. Philo-Hi- 
bernia, h Smith, put some questions to 
me. i thought it would save time and trouble, per- 
haps, just to answer Mr. Philo-Hibernia’’ myself; 
and I promised to give him some information on 
meeting my brethren, who were about to assemble 
in Parsonstown. Just about the time when I was 
to go to this place, I received the painful intelligence 
of the death of my loved and venerable mother ; and 
although there was nothing in it to fill me with bit- 
ter regret,she having long been an humble and devoted 
follower of Jesus Christ, you may easily conceive that 
I was not in a very fit state to take a long journey 
on receiving that intelligence [hear, hear]. How- 
ever, I wrote to my brethren with the view of an- 
swering the questions which had been put to me in 
the newspaper. The first question was, Did Mr 
Trestrail and his in Ireland ever preach in 
the open air? I had stated that we had done so 
over and over again, and yet this question was in- 
serted in the Patriot hear, hear}. My reply to 
the question was Ves; and I gave the 
names of Mr Macarthy, Mr Bury, and several others, 
who had preached in the open air. Taking the whole 
of the gentlemen who were labouring in the south 
of Ireland, the chief Roman Catholic district of that 
country, there was only one who had not preached 
in the open air, All the society's agents, with the 
exception of Mr Gould, at Dublin, haddoneso. One 
of them said, I have preached so frequently that I 
don't know how often; ‘‘anothersaid, ‘‘ About thirty 
times; another, Six or seven times; another, 
Very frequently; another, Frequently; and 
the last to whom I put the inquiry, said. Occasion- 
ally, in conjunction with other Christian members, 
on board vessels hear, hear]. Then comes the 
question, whether or not they were molested? During 
a period of four years there had occurred only one 
ease of molestation, and that happened in the city of 
Cork. With whom did it originate? A man went 
to the expense of a shilling to buy a cat, and having 
bought it, he induced another person to fling it at 
one of our brethren who was preaching in the open 
air. This, of course, caused someuproar. But who 
was the party that went to this unnecessary ex ? 
Why, he was a protestant [hear, hear]. e has 
since died; I do not know whether he gave an) signs 
of tance. We could hardly wonder if molesta- 
tion did take place on the part the Roman Catho- 
lics, when a protestant is found to take the lead 
(hear, hear}. , then, brethren, we have a number 
of missionaries, all of — — in — — of 
preaching in the open air, and there is only one in- 
ce of molestation, and in that single instance the 
molestation comes from a protestant. Brethren, can 
you believe us after that? Just give me an answer 
to that question * cheers]. Aye, that is a right 
good answer, and I will report it to my brethren 
engaged in this work. Let my brethren who have 
come from Ireland go back and state what answer 
was returned tomy question [a on Well, then, 
next comes the question, whether any Roman Catho- 
lies attend our ministry? Why, I was rather sur- 
prised, I confess, at a question of that kind being 
ut, for if they did come —— would they be 
— Catholics? One brother said, however, At 
two stations visited once a fortnight, eight; i. e., two 
at one, and six at another.“ e answer with re- 
spect to the other brethren, to whom I have before re- 
ferred, is as follows :—* All the other brethren unite 
in this general reply—viz., Roman Catholics generally 
attend our ordinary ministrations, but we cannot say 
how many nor how frequently the same 
attend.“ There is great difficulty in gathering sta- 
tistics on a subject of this kind; but I have no doubt 


my brethren will do their best, if we are obliged to 
bring forward this kind of evidence, and these state, 
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ments, in reference to numbers, in order to remove 
unbelief. I hope, however, that what I have brought 
forward on this occasion will induce you to rely upon 
‘our integrity, and to believe that we do not in an 
degree overstate the truth [cheers]. Well then, it 
may be asked, 0 1 — 5 2 by — preached in 
the open air?“ y reply „Ves, a t man 
times. I have done so in Cork, and in — other 
laces; ard a friend of mine did so in Cork every 
unday afternoon, during two summer seasons, when 
the weather would permit, and he was not molested 
on a single occasion. The only instance of molesta- 
tion which I myself ever experienced came from an 


individual who threw a sod at me. Why, it was but 


a soft bit of turf, and it did me no harm at all at 
all“ {a laugh]. And when I went out again, after 
tea, many were waiting for me, and one of 
those who been present said to me, “ We hope 
— worship will not think us all bad entirely; we 
ope you will not put us all down as ruffians because 
a scaramouch and ragamuffin lost his manners, and 
indeed he was tipsy at the same time [laughter]. 
Now I have also been asked, if there have been any 
instances of usefulness by means of our ministry 
among Roman Catholics? One brother says that 
his ministry has been blessed during four years to 
the conversion of seven. Is that nothing 7 N 
If the blessed Redeemer came down to die in order 
to save souls, and if he said, What shall it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world, and lose his soul?“ 
is it not matter of thankfulness that one of 
agents has been made the instrument of addin 
seven individuals to the number of the redeemed 
From another brother I have no return; another 
says, he has three or four candidates at present, and 
another speaks of two. I think, then, after all, 
that we have something to encourage our hearts— 
something to inspire us with a hope—something to 
induce us to believe that there is no cause for de- 
spair, even in reference to our ions on that 
great master-piece of iniquit — sin with which 
we are brought in contact. But my brethren have 
requested me not to lose sight of the follo im- 
rtant facts :—First, there is the fact that the 
man catholics converted do not enter our 
churches. I cannot, on this occasion, for want of 
time, enter into a statement of the reasons; but I 
apprehend that just in the same manner as it was 
considered a t triumph, after seventeen years, to 
enap the chain of caste in India, so in the case of 
Romanists openly joining our churches in Ireland, 
there is an equal difficulty and an equal triumph. 
The next point which they wish me to notice is, 
the brethren receive visits from some who do not 
appear in our assemblies. Can you think that these 
men of God will allow these visits to go over with- 
out keeping steadily in view the t object which 
they should ever have at heart ? the next place, 
* “y have continual ties of conversation, 
which they do not to improve.“ In the next 


place, the readers have far greater ties of 


getting at the masses, which opportunities they do 
not fail to improve. In the next place, the diffi- 
culties in the way of Roman catholics evincing any 
disposition to quit their former connexion, cannot 
well be realised by those unacquainted with the sys- 
tem and the country.” Finally, they mention, 
“the amount of benefit confi on the souls of 
Irish protestants.” It will not do, you must re- 
member, to leave our small churches entirely desti- 
tute of the preaching of the everlasting . 
am confident that there is not a is as- 
sembly who would not Geely deplore such a result 
{hear, hear}. Our friend Massie has urged that 
it is very desirable to procure Irish agency. We 
must first, however, pay off the debt; that is the 
first business to which we must devote ourselves; in 
the next place, we must keen up our regular contri- 
butions, in order to su e existing agency ; 
and, lastly, we must endeavour to establish and sus- 
tain an institution for the education of Irish y 
men, who shall be sent out to preach the gospel 
[cheers]. You have applauded our views; I now 
tell you how toc views into effect. First, 
pay off the debt, and then give 2 money to 
support this college. We can tutors; 1 
have been asked by individuals who are desirous of 
devoting themselves to the work, to assist them in 
doing so [hear]. Iknow that in some of our col- 
leges there are men at this hour who are anxious to be 
sent to Ireland if the committee are able to send 
them. I have received a letter this morning from 
one of these individuals, and I believe there are 
others both at Bristol and at Stepney. If the 
brethren send me on a tour into the north, I hope 
that I shall be itted to see some of the students 
at Bradford, and be able to find some who are will- 
ing to devote themselves to missi labour in 
Ireland. Now, if you will onl have the kindness to 
assure us of your assistance in the manner that I 
have mentioned, we shall go back to our several 
sjheres of labour greatly encouraged [cheers]. I 
intended to read an extract from the journal of one of 
our readers, but at this late hour I must abstain from 
doing so. Permit me to add, however, in reference 
to a statement of my friend Mr Gould, that not 
merely is Father Mathew desirous that the Scrip- 
turesshould be read in Ireland, but the whole Roman 
catholic hierarchy have recommended that the 
Douay version of the Scriptures should be circu- 
lated [cheers]. I am sorry that I am not able to read 
to you their recommendation [a entleman on the 
platform, It is here“ J. Well, if it is here, that is 
enough (hear, hear, and laughter]. Now, allow me 
to say that I believe it is owing to our agents, our 
readers, and our schools, in connexion with similar 
societies, that that change has been brought about 
in Ireland [cheers]. You ask us for fruit. It is not 
too much to say that that is a fruit of our exertions : 
d nothing but the lateness of the hour prevents 


me from proving that such is the case; I must con- 
tent myself with bearing testimony to the usefulness 
of the readers in my own district Il In con- 
clusion, I hope you are convinced that Ireland is a 
right and fit subject for Christian philanthropy, 
kindness, and benevolence. I thank, u for the — 
tience with which you have listened to these few 
remerks, which, from the limitation of time, have 
necessarily been of a very discursive nature; and 1 
to assure you that your sympathy will have the 
of stimulating me and my brethren to increased 
exertions in this great cause. 
The collection wasthen made. While it was pro- 


ceeding, 

Mr — moved, and Mr Payne seconded, that 
the name of Mr Green, the late secretary, should be 
added to the list of the committee. 

Carried unanimously. 

Mr Joux Bares (of Ballina), in rising to second 
the resolution moved by Mr Trestrail, after one or 
two introductory observations, said :—I have la- 
boured about ten years in Ireland, and I have always 

ed the field as sufficiently wide to call for all 
the activity, all the benevolence, all the devotedness 
and zeal of a Christian man [cheers]. I went to 
Ireland in order that I might proclaim the gospel of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and I trust that from this 
great and im t work I shall never deviate, 
either to the right hand or to the left. You have 
tedly heard this evening, in reference to Ire- 
land, that it is the land of darkness—the land of su- 
perstition. We believe that nothing but the gospel 
of the blessed God is calculated to remove the evils 
we deplore, and so to raise the Irish people in the 
scale of morals, that they may take an honourable 
standing amongst the nations of the earth. It is 
true that our progress up to this point of time does 
not a r so great as in many other parts of the 
world ; but there are signs on the surface of society, 
which we cannot but as indications that our 
principles are being diffused, and as promises that 
they will soon break forth and bring large acces- 
sions into the church of the Lord Jesus Christ 
[cheers]. It is evident that this great and impor- 
tant work is the only remedy for the evils of Ireland. 
We must tell the people of their depravity, and we 
must tell them that there is nothing within the com- 
pass of their carnal mind whereby they can become 
the authors of their own conversion. We must 
direct them to the Lord Jesus Christ, as the only 
true foundation of the sinner's hope. We must en- 
deavour, also, to set up in that country the ki m 
of the Lord Jesus Christ in all its majesty and glory. 
We would say to you — 2 and earnestly 
let Ireland be the starting-point. You lament that 
e Ireland, with its popery, is 
open to you as a field of missionary labour, and let 
Ireland be your starting-point. Throw all your life 
and energy, and devotedness and zeal, into the 
i work there, and rest assured that the 
principles and convictions which are at work in that 
country, will make all those who cherish error 
finally receive the truth, and the gospel will spread 
with mighty energy. But, at the same time, we 
say, be not deceived. I do believe that the great 
body of the Roman catholics are better than their 
system; but if you — — that po will ever 
love the principles of civil and — i de- 
pend upon it you are greatly mistaken. We know 
that the light which we have spread, and the prin- 
ciples which we have set afloat, have compelled 
many of them to be better than their system. But 
yet, what does their principal leadersay? He says, 
„Let England be for England, let Scotland be for 
Scotch, and let Ireland be for the Irish. Now, I ask 
, what does this mean? Does it not mean, 
„Let Ireland be Roman catholic still’’ [hear, hear]? 
Does it not call upon us to laim the gospel on 
the right hand and on the left, and to make that 
gospel known far and wide [hear, hear}? I will 
only observe, in reference to the field of labour where 
has placed me, that there have been seventy or 
eighty individuals united to the church of Christ; 
twenty of them were Roman catholics. Three of 
them have been educated, and are now being trained 
for the 4 [cheers]. We have reason to hope, 
in short, that the Lord has crowned our labours with 
success. In reference to myself, I may be allowed 
to observe, that I have ci twelve or fourteen 
thousand <<. on yA et we and on the — 
The —＋ to think. ere are persons 
and there who rise superior to the system of mental 
slavery in which they have been trained. Error 
ma struggle hard, and last 1 ; but it carries in 
it the of destruction. Truth is immortal in its 
nature, and the principles of the gospel, as revealed 
from heaven, shall finally triumph and reign over 
the nations of the children of men [cheers]. 
The —— was then put from the chair, and 
e meeting. 

J. ‘Darron, Esq., a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman, which was secopded and carried 
unanimously. 

The CuairMan said—lI assure you I have felt very 
great pleasure in 2 over this meeting. In 
the greater part of what has been said this evening 
I cordially sympathise, although I presume the 
chairman of an Irish meeting is not expected to hold 
himself responsible for all the speeches of Irish 
orators . This is the first meeting of the so- 
ciety which I have ever been privileged to attend, 
though the society itself is one in whose operations 
and success I have always taken the deepest in- 
terest. I may perhaps add, that it was one of the 
first societies to which I gave a trifling subscrip- 
tion. I earnestly hope that, during the coming 
year, success will attend the efforts of its agents; 
and when you meet again in this room, may you 
have occasion to adjourn to another, on account of 
the want of space for those who have assembled. 


The doxology was then sung, and the benediction 
pronounced ; after which, the meeting separated. 


BIBLE TRANSLATION SOCIETY. 


The fourth annual meeting of the subscribers and 
friends to this institution, was held at New Park 
street Chapel, on Wednesday evening, the 24th inst., 
and was very numerously attended, J. L. Phillips, 

„ in the chair. 
e meeting having been opened by singing, 
Mr Kent, of — offered up prayer, after 
which 

The CHaArrMAN rose and said, that amidst the 
various assemblies which met at this season of the 
year, none were more important than the one which 
now convened them together ; they were emphatically 
assembled to promote the cause of truth. ey were 
called upon to support their missionaries in distant 
lands, who were engaged in the great and important 
work of translating the holy scriptures, and un- 
less they supported them, they could not be upheld. 
The reasons given for casting these missionaries upon 
their own resources, who had hitherto been supported 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society, was an 
additional ground why this Institution should up- 
holdthem. They must not be left to die or to sink 
into obscurity for the want of support; they were 
men of whom they need not be ashamed—men who 
stood before the world, and whose works were known 
to all religious communities. In looking over the 
tabular statement presented by the Rev. Hartwell 
Horne, of the translations of the word of God into 
the various dialects of che earth, he found that the 
translators most successful as to numbers, were the 
baptists [cheers]. They had reason to thank God 
and take courage, that they had been enabled to go 
on so far with this great work. It was inconsistent 
for the members of the established church to object 
to the translation of the word daptizo, inasmuch as 
an appeal could be made to their own prayer book. 
It was stated in the service for administration of the 
ordinance of baptism, that the ministers were to dip 
the child or the adult person, both one and the other ; 
instead, however, of complying with that direction, 
they not only did not do it themselves, but objected 
to others doing it, and at the same time objected to 
the missionaries translating the word in the same wa 
that they themselves had translated it [laughter]. It 
was not, however, for the baptists to inquire into the 
motives of the advocates of the other system; it was 
enough for them to be satisfied with their own 

cheers]. They might sometimes illustrate the point 
ing what was done on the other side. A school- 
fellow of his had been colonel in a West India regi- 
ment, with 800 men under his command. There was 
reat danger of the men being converted to the 
Catholic faith: the chaplain, who was anxious 

to prevent that sad occurrence, consulted with the 
colonel as to what measures had best be taken. The 
latter remarked, ‘‘I will make short work of it; I 
will order out my regiment, and you may go down 
the ranks and baptise them all” [laughter]. He did 
so, and the colonel etood god-father to the regiment 
[renewed laughter and cheers]. The colonel related 
that fact to a clergyman in his (Mr P.’s) neighbour- 
hood, who said, I do not know how you brought 
your chaplain to submit; I should have rebelled 
against your authority.“ The Colonel replied, 
„When i was in the West Indies, I should have 
liked to have seen any chaplain that would dare to 
differ from what I commanded [laughter]. But, 
after all, I merely did what you do at home—I bap- 
tised them first, and taught them afterwards ”’ 
— hter]. The clergyman was puzzled to answer 

e Colonel, and at last he rather thought that he 
had done right [laughter]. But this was a serious 
and a solemn subject hear, hear]. He hoped, how- 
ever that he should be excused for stating that fact, 
which he had had from the Colonel's own lips. 
Whatever Christ commanded it was their duty to 
perform. They needed no other law—they wanted 
no other inducement—and, if they believed that 
Christ had commanded immersion, it was their duty 
to follow it, and, in so doing, they would enjoy his 
blessing [cheers]. 

Dr Sreane then read the r which stated that 
the American and Forei ible Society had fa- 

the institution, as in former years, with gra- 
ying proofs of cordial and zealous co-operation. 
en made acquainted with the desire of the baptist 
missionaries in Calcutta to ge a version of the 
entire scriptures in Sanscrit, they granted a sum of 
£500 towards that object. They had also remitted 
3000 dollars, in furtherance of the principal existing 
translations. Encouraged by pecuniary assistance, 
Dr Yates had undertaken the new work. The results 
of the controversy which had taken place in the Pa- 
triot had placed the importance of a Sanscrit version 
beyond question. The report then detailed the va- 
rious editions printed during the past year, which 
amounted to a total of 45,000. The distribution had 
kept pace with the preparation of the sacred books, 
and equaled, or rather exceeded, the distribution of 
any previous yeut. Grants had been made, to some 
extent, to esteemed missionaries and others belong- 
ing to other sections of the Christian church. To- 
wards the diffusion of the word of life throughout 
India, the committee had had the satisfaction of 
making grants to the amount of £1500. The receipts 
of the year, in annual subscriptions, donations, and 
collections, had amounted to £1622 158. 5d., being a 
small increase upon the year preceding. 

Mr W. Brocx rose, and said that he could not be- 
gin to do his proper business without speaking the 
emotion of his heart at that moment, which was one 
of the purest 4 5 he had almost ever known, of a 
certain kind. He believed that those who had not 
been to the meetings held during the present week 
had lost a greut deal [cheers]. He believed that 


| they had never been fayoured with so much of gen- 


| 
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uine and Christian brotherly kindness, as they had 
during the present anniversaries. He regarded that 
as a token for good—that while they were placed by 
circumstances in the vanguard of the Christian 
army, they were learning to hold together that they 
might with more vigour and effectiveness dischar 

the work which God had devolved upon them. He 
hoped that each one would hold his own opinions 
and express them. He did not reckon that Christian 
brotherhood, which required that one brother should 
succumb to another, till they all licked the dust 
[cheers]. He was requested to move that the re- 
port be received, printed, and circulated ; and, he 
might add, read [laughter]. If ever a report de- 
served to be read, it was the one to which they had 
just been listening. He had almost thought that 
he was at Exeter hall, hearing the report of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible society hear]. It spoke first 
of one version, and then of another, and of grants of 
500 and 600 copies to other societies. They were 
following most respectably in the way of the large 
society {cheers}. He began to follow the report, in 
order that he might give something like a running 
comment upon it; but he soon found that that was 
impossible, for he could not bear in mind either the 
figures or the facts. It would form a very capital 
document to read at their breakfast tables ; for that 
was the only place where the entire family could 
become acquainted with it. The report had stated 
that one gentleman had been his own executor, and 
instead of giving a legacy to the society, had con- 
tributed a sum to the funds. That was the best 
thing that people could do with their money. Let 
them put it into the hands of the treasurer to the 
Bible Trarslation Society, and then there would be 
no law suits about it after their death [cheers]. He 
looked at Mr Daniell while the report was being 
read, and he thought that he would be proud were 
he in his place. That gentleman had most kindly 
and heroically called upon the churches to aid in 
contributing the necessary means for the Sanscrit 
version. He was glad that an excellent mission- 
ary of another society had said what he 
thought respecting that version, and he wished that 
other people had said what they thought. He gave 
honour to Mr Gogerly for making his statement in 
the ’atrioxt newspaper, where other persons had an 
opportunity of gainsaying it, and then, when it was 
gainsaid, Mr Gogerly, as well as he could, admitted 
that he was wrong [laughter and r The 
Patriot had given currency to what Dr Halley had 
said, and it should now give currency to what the 
baptists said [hear, hear]. In that matter they had 
not had afair chance. ‘The errors, or whatever they 
wished to call them, had gone before the public eye, 
and he hoped that what would now be said would 
go through the same channel, and leave an impres- 
sion on the public mind [cheers]. With respect to 
this society, there was a time when people would 
not look at it, and he believed that there were persons 
present to-night, who were not found at its firt 
meeting; but they were now disposed to regard it 
favourably. He had some half dozen things to say 
respecting it. The existence of a Bible Translation 
society had not been, and was not now, unnecessary 
hear, hear]. He wished that to be felt by the 
entire meeting. The versions which had been made 
were faithful versions. Persons not of the baptist 
communion were positively using the Old Testament, 
and they were willing to take the New, if they could 
let them do what they liked with the single word 
baptize. But though the versions had met with the 
approbation of the whole religious world as to their 
fidelity, yet they could not be circulated. The aid 
of the Bible society was sought, but they declined 
to give it. The fact had been denied, but its 
truth was apparent that the Bible society gave the 
early versions support, when the word baptiro 
was translated in the same way that it had been 
done since ſhear, hear]. It was not till the year 
1813 that they had any qualms about it [laughter]. 
Difficulties were then raised, in consequence of cer- 
tain missionaries making a complaint; and, as the 
Bible society would give no further help, this so- 
ciety became essentially necessary, and the baptists 
were thrown upon their own resources—the finest 
thing on earth to do with any man [laughter and 
cheers]. He believed that the number of faithful 
copies now in circulation, would not have been 
issued if they had not taken the ground that they 
had a a — He felt that, if ever anything 
was done decently and in order, it was the 
formation of the Bible Translation society [loud 
cheers]. In the year 1834 the first intima- 
tion was circulated that something must be done, 
and in 1836 five hundred signed a protest, most re- 
spectfully worded, to the Bible Society. Not a word 
could be uttered in disparagement of the respecta- 
bility, the honour, and the truly religious manner in 
which the whole thing had been commencedand car- 
ried on [cheers]. Then came Mr Hinton's letter, 
which had never been answered. That gentleman 
showed that if they transferred daptizo, they must 
also transier tetagmenoi [laughter}]. ‘That would 
not have been understood, and, but for the efforts of 
their own body, he questioned whether a hundred 
people would have known what daptizo meant. He 
read the other day, in the epistle of Jude, a word 
which, if transferred, could only have been rendered 
tartarised [laughter]. A principle was involved; if 
they transferred one word, why not transfer another, 
and then what sort of a Bible would they have? 
Then came Dr Steane’s memorial, and to that there 
had been something like an answer. Everything 
had been done which Christian feeling could suggest, 
in order to persuade the Bible Society to retrace its 
ground, but without effect {hear, hear]. The prin- 
ciple was invulnerable, that every word should be 
translated. If he were to go into a British school 


and tell the boys that he was about to translate a | 


book to the best of his ability, and put the question 
to them whether he should translate the whole, or a 
rt, they would at once reply, the whole“ — 
e held in his hand an extract from a speech e 
at the last meeting of the Bible Society, but he did not 
ive any names. ‘One word more,“ said their 
iend, ‘* upon the principles - that was an important 
word in this speech“ on which our brethren render 
the word of God into the languages of the heathen. I 
can strongly assure you, with a good conscience, that 
my brethren recognise constantly that great principle 
of your noble institution—fellowship with all that 
love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.“ Let them 
look to the report they had heard this evening, and 
ask whether the baptists were not practically carry- 
ing out the principle of fellowship with all who 
loved the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. Other de- 
nominations applied to them, the baptists, for the 
scriptures, and they let them have them, and if the 
would increase their applications a hundred-fold, 
they should be com lied with. They were ready to 
work, heart and soul, in every practicable way with 
all who loved the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. 
The speaker went on to say, On the great terms of 
salvation there is no danger of dis ment, for here 
we are all one; but on those truths which no man 
maintains to be essential to salvation, those truths on 
which the wisest commentators may differ, those 
truths on which the most conscientious and de- 
voted of Christian men may disagree, on these minor 
matters, while we accept the generous — — of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, we pledge our- 
selves to an honourable observance of its great dis- 
tinctive principle. The principle upon which our 
brethren eed is ‘a principle as rotten as a pear 
lying on the ground since last autumn’ laughter] to 
merge the minor considerations of individual opi- 
nion, and still more of denominational distinction, in 
the higher principle of mutual love, mutual forbear- 
ance, mutual respect, and a generous universal 
Christian catholicism.“ He (Mr B.) would not like 
to say what he felt about that; but, whatever might 
be the cheering with which it was received in Exeter 
hall, it would not bear the calm consideration of any 
man who understood the genuine principle of evan- 
gelical Christian union. ere was much poetry— 
much fiction in the terms of mutual forbearance, 
mutual love, mutual respect, and generous universal 
Catholicism” [cheers]. He believed that such lan- 
guage was essentially mischievous. The wisdom 
that cometh from above was first e, and then 
peaceable [cheers]. Tell him not about — — 
| ge mutual love; what must ev tor 
o after all, but make his individual opinion the last 
— by which he decided the meaning of any given 
word? It was a solemn thing to be a man—to be a 
Christian minister, but a far more solemn thing to be 
a translator of God's word [cheers]. As to“ merg- 
ing denominational distinctions,’ their translators 
were not the promoters of denominational distinc- 
tions—their society was not a confederation for pro- 
moting them. ey were confederated not for 
the sake of a denomination, but for the sake 
of what they held to be the truth [loud cheers]. 
Then, as to the essentials of salvation—it was a so- 
lemn thing to talk about essentials connected with 
salvation. He ran a risk of being misrepresented, 
but he would speak his mind, and say that he con- 
sidered the subject of the doctrine of non-essentials 
to be most dangerous. He would warn them against 
talking about non- essentials; let them have union 
where there was a oneness 14 met oneness 
of heart; and then God wo be honoured. The 
baptists were totally unsectarian [laughter and 
cheers]. That was not v y known, but 
it was true. If the word daptizo were translated, 
who would not be able to use it? They must take 
the opinion of the majority, not the minority. All 
the members of the ish church could use it— 
the German churches could use it—the members of 
the Dutch church could use it—and all the members 
of the English church could use it. If, therefore, 
he were sectarian, he was in a glorious majority 
[cheers]. But if that translation were adopted, they 
must throw off the authority of the church. The 
word, according to the Roman catholic, meant, to 
dip.“ Then why did they not dip? Because the 
church dis with it. Then came the Greek 
church, and the church of England; they said it 
meant to dip;“ but the church had the power to 
decree 1 ceremonies, paver it aside. 2 
baptists co their to execution, 
— section 12 could use their bible. 
He had another complaint to make against the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society. a | had they not 
been faithful to their own position? In one lan- 
guage they had translated the word, to sprinkle ;” 
in others, to wash’’—*‘to make a washing! —“ to 
cross” [laughter]. They said they must adhere to 
their principles—they would not have the word 
translated at all; and yet were circulating ver- 
sions in which it was translated [loud cries of 
„Hear, hear J. The baptists were not fighting for 
sectarianism, but for great principles—not for forms, 
but essences—not for that which was ephemeral and 
transitory, but for that which entered into all the 


-future history and advancement of the cause of 


Christ. 

Mr Cairn Birt, in seconding the resolution, 
said he apprehended that he expressed the senti- 
ment of the meeting, when he asserted that the for- 
mation of the Missionary society was the best thing 
that the baptist denomination ever did—the best 
thing for the heathen world, for the church at large, 
and for itself. As regarded the heathen world, it 
applied the best remedy, and exhibited the last hope 
for man in his extreme wretchedness. Of all the ca- 
lamities which afflicted the earth, idolatry was the 

eatest. Fire, plague, and the sword, and famine, 
had slain their thousands ; idolatry had slain its 


tens of thousands; and such was the bad eminence 
that it assumed among the evils which afflicted the 
world, that even religion became a curse. Not only 
was it the abominable thing with the God of 
truth, but it was hated by the God of love. Let 
them not regard idols merely as wood or stone; they 
were personifications of the powers of evil; and no- 
thing could cast them down from their high places 
but the unadulterated and undiluted gospel [cheers]. 
In vain would the conqueror try the power of the 
sword, or the legislator the effect of laws. It had 
been the best thing also for the church at large. Let 
no man take this glory from the baptist denomina- 
tion, that it was the first to render palpable the 
t truth, that whereas distinct churches are con- 
stituted to be the lights of the world, in proportion 
as a denomination is multiplied by churches, so the 
responsibility of the body at large augments; and, as 
union was strength, the combined operation of the 
whole body should be brought to bear upon the high 
destinies contemplated in the gospel of Christ 
{cheers}. And it had been the best thing also for 
itself. ‘The reflex blessings attending their missions 
had abundantly compensated them for every effort 
and every sacrifice which they had made in their 
furtherance. They had risen to a higher elevation 
in their Christian standing, and they had been 
„twice blessed, in what they had communicated, 
and in what they had received [cheers]. But if the 
formation of the Missionary society were the best 
thing which that denomination ever did, he hesitated 
not to say, that in the d conception and won- 
drous execution of the translation of the scriptures, 
they had excelled themselves [cheers]. It was here 
that they had formed an alliance with the mightiest 
instrument for the furtherance of their grand and 
ultimate purposes. The adaptation of the scriptures 
for the p of instruction, for the illumination 
of the mind, and for the swaying of the heart, in- 
vested them with a power which no other volume 
could . This was not speculation; it was 
truth. From the more distant regions of the east, 
where the voice of the missionary had never been 
heard, had men come, drawn by the attractions of 
the sacred volume, that they might be instructed 
more 2 in the things that accompanied sal- 
vation. And if this were necessary for the spread 
of the truth in its converting power, how indispens- 
able was it to the confirmation of those who had 
received the first principles of religion awe ! 
Where would be the native agents of their 
missionary societies without the Bible in their hands? 
How could the perfecting of the saints be carried on 
in the eastern world if the inhabitants did not pos- 
sess the sacred ee hear, vanes To —— 
their work permanent, must take possession 
the eastern countries by the hold of scriptural truth, 
and then might they anticipate a most glorious era, 
when China would become in reality —— it yw 
now in poetry, and in arrogant assumption, “ the 
flowery land, the celestial empire. Through the 
translation of the scriptures they had conferred the 
greatest benefits on the church at large. To all sec- 
tions of the universal church they had acted the part 
of pioneers, leveling mountains, raising vallies, and 
forming a highway in the wilderness for missionary 
labours hear, hear]. Surely the mighty work of 
the translation of the scriptures had been a benefit 
to themselves [hear, hear]. It had given to their 
denomination a crown of immortal flowers, which 
should never fade away. ‘Then came the question, 
were they to surrender that work which was at 
once their ornament and their defence [hear, hear]? 
Why, the translation of the scriptures had become 
an appendix to their ry institutions. For a 
uarter of a century the British and Foreign Bible 
ety had — ed towards them unwavering 
kindness, and ven a liberal support to the in- 
stitution. When support was withdrawn, were 
they to surrender the work [cheers]? They had 
trusted too much to others; they owed it to them- 
selves not merely to continue, but to enlarge, the 
work of translation ; they owed it to the many bap- 
tist churches in continental and insular India to con- 
tinue the translation of that rich charter of blessings 
which had passed into their hands; and more, they 
owed it to the millions amongst whom a thirst for 
the word ‘of God had been awakened when their 
fathers first entered on the work, and foretold its 
future extent [cheers]. Now serious thoughts min- 
gle with thia part of the subject. They should re- 
member that, in their contact with hea m, they 
did not assail senseless matter, but a sentient, moving 
being. If heathenism did not recede under the 
pressure of their advance, it would retrace its steps, 
and occupy the ground from which it had been ex- 
pelled [hear, hear]. He conceived that the fervour 
of their attachment to the Bible Translation Society 
would be in rtion to their appreciation of 
the worth of the sacred volume. they did in 
truth perceive, if they were really sensible of, the 
connexion which existed betwixt the sacred volume 
and eternal life—if they could sincerely utter those 
words, This is life eternal, to know thee, the living 
and true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast 
sent — then they would not for a moment contem- 
plate the surrender of that mighty and beneficent 
work [cheers]. No; the work to which they were 
called was trying to their faith, and it might be to 
their patience; but let them remember that they 
owed it to Christ Jesus to continue faithful. There 
was a time when a devoted missionary, his feet 
having hardly pressed the Indian soil, could ex- 
claim in earnestness of spirit, If I were worth a 
million of money, I would give the whole for a 
single copy of the Bengalee scriptures.” A few men, 
in the power, in the faith, and in the love of Him 
who had ascended up on high that he might bestow 
such gifts on men, had made i ion for the wants 
of numbers. They were in their steps, 
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and it was due to Him who had raised up a Yates to 
carry on the work which a Carey could no longer 
pursue, that they should persevere in their efforts ; 
and if they didso in the proper spirit, then would they 
hear from Him who occupies the middle throne, the 
words, Let no man take thy crown. The field 
was large, but it was full of promise. They were 
spreading the triumphs of truth, and opening sources 
of divine consolation to an afflicted world. The 
time was advancing when the whole world should 
be full of the knowledge of the Lord, and if they 
were found faithful in the work of disser inating 
the Scriptures, they would share in the joys of the 
harvest. Was this enthusiasm? No; his words 
were those of truth and soberness, ‘hey had the 
assurance of prophecy that the Lord of hosts should 
bring about this result through the love, the faith- 
fulness, and the self-denial of his people. With 
these sentiments, he felt the most cordial satisfac- 
tion in seconding the resolution. 

The resolution was then put from the chair, and 
carried unanimously. 

Mr JonatHan Watson moved the next resolution, 


which was as follows :— 

“ That the supreme excellence of the word of God, and its 
divine adaptation to the moral neccssities of man, stamp the 
work of pute Bible circulation with a character of the most et- 
alted benevolerice.” 


He said, the controversial part of the subject hai 
been so well handled by Mr Brock, that there was 
no necessity for him to dwell upon it hear, hear]. 
He apprehended that that gentleman had fully and 
for evet laid asleep that part of the subject, having 
satisfied the audience of the necessity of their moving, 
as a society, separately from the Bible Sotiety, in 
the circulation of the word of God. It was, how- 
ever, of the last importance; that when they ap- 
pealed to an audience like that, they should make 
them fully alive to the fact that they were per- 
feetly right in the steps which they took. Doubt- 
less there were many persons present who were 
not competent judges as to the correctness of 
their translation of that part of the word of 
God in which baptism was spoken of; but there 
was a variety of means by which they might come 
to a satisfactory conclusion, if they were conversant 
with the sacred originals. He would mention two 
things. In the first place, let it be borne in mind that 
when King James called for a translation of the 
Bible into the 12 language, he gave the most 
strict injunctions that the — „church,“ and the 
word“ baptism, should not be rendered into the 
— English that they meant (hear, hear]. That 
act spoke volumes. He knew very well what would 
be the vere — if the words were translated so 
as to be un „ 2 „ 
well that the“ church would then mean the whole 
body of the faithful; and * well did he know 
that the whole nation would embrace the view of 
baptism which distinguished their denomination 
fhear, hear]. It ought to be known by that 
audience that in Scotland this question was in pre- 
cisely the same condition as in England. hen 
the Westminster assembly of divines were sitti 
judgment on the standards of the church, the nd 
— came at last, whether the word ba 2 
should be rendered ‘‘immersed”’ or “ sprinkled; ’’ 
and it was an im nt fact, that the question was 
decided against immersed, by the casting vote of 
the Chairman (hear, hear]. If these were not suffi- 
cient proofs that the baptists were right, he really 
did not know what evidence would be sufficient 
[cheers]. He felt satisfied that they were right, and 
that they had a just claim, therefore, to be assisted 
in the translation of the scriptures in the mannet 


which the W On this und he now a 
ed to the audience, in the A of the paw be 
ut still more did he appeal to them on the ground 
of the supreme excellence of that book, in the trans- 
lation of which they were engaged. Surely, it was 
unnecessary to remind that audience of the 
claims of the Bible, or to remind them that it was 
the book of inspiration. When the author of any 
other book had given it to the world, he had nothing 
more to do with it; but when God published his 
book, he accompanied it by the immediate ce 
of his Holy Spirit; it was, in fact, the grand instru- 
ment through which that Holy Spirit breathed into 
the souls of men. The subject of this resolution was 
the supreme excellence of the Bible. It was the 
grand and glorious remedy which God had provided 
for the ruin of mankind; it was that by which he 
brought man from the brink of ever perdition, 
and raised him to that glorious condition in which he 
ed those who knew and loved him. If they 
new the worth of the blood which had been shed 
for their redemption, it behoved them to communi- 
cate the glad tidings to every human being. Let it 
be borne in mind, that the Bible was that book b 
which alone a mighty transformation could he ef. 
fected on the face of society. They were appalled by 
the wickedness around them. e grand measure 
of relief, that which alone could make the wilder- 
ness blossom as the rose, was the knowledge and the 
love of the sacred truth “as it is in Jesus.” If they 
believe this, let them assist in the circulation of the 
scriptures ; and let them also offer up their prayers 
for those who are engaged in the work of trans- 
lation. There was no work under heaven so im- 
portant, so serious, so awful, in its responsibility, as 
that of translating the word of the living God. Let 
them beseech God that he would pour out the Holy 
Spirit on those who are engaged in this work; that 
he would enable them to prosecute it with fidelity, 
zeal, and love—that they might give a fair and full 
exhibition of his word to the nations of the earth 


1 

Mr I. F. Newman, of Shortwood, seconded the 
resolution. He said that it presented a truth so ob- 
vious, that it did not require a single word of ad vo- 
cacy or of commendation, What could be compara- 


ble, as an act of benevolence, to the act of making 
known to man the infinite benevolence of the Deity ? 
The word of God was the revelation of his infinite 
mercy to mankind, and of the only method by which 
a sintier could attain to peace and holiness. While 
he regarded the book of God as the greatest boon 
which could be bestowed by one man on another, he 
did not feel indifference to the present condition of 
his fellow-men [hear, hear]. There was nothing 
which he hated so much as the cant of compassion 
for the souls of men, while their bodies were left un- 
cared for [cheers]. But the gospel gave the promise 
of the present life as well as of the life to come; and 
it raised the whole character and prospects of the 
sinner. What was any man in the midst of all the 

oyments of life, if he never came into the presence 
of the Father of spirits, and realised communion with 
him through the blood of his Son? He was a poor 
wretch though seated on the mightiest throne on 
earth; but he was not poor—he was unspeakably 
blessed, though the meanest cot on earth were the 
place of his abode, and though his garments were 
tattered from head to foot, if he knew the Saviour as 
his own, and could look beyond the sufferings and 
conflicts of time to the haven of everlasting rest 
[cheers]. He thought that the elements of per- 
petuity were stamped on this society. He heartily 
assented to the sentiments advanced by Mr Brock, 
though he had once, indeed, held a different opinion. 
He had once feared lest they should occupy an invi- 
dious position; but there was a little mor“ false deli- 
eacy about this than he was willing to retain [hear, 
hear]. There were no men who were less open to 
the change of sectarianism than those to whom they 
had listened that evening— none who had in them 
more of the milk of human kindness (hear, hear]. 
They were not to be charged with sectarianism, 
merely because they carried out the principle upon 
which every honest man on the face of God's earth 
ought to act—the communication of the word of God 
in a literal form to all the inhabitants of this pro- 
vince of God's vast and unlimited empire wr J. 
He concluded by ex pressing his ardent wish for the 
prosperity of the society. 

The resolution was then put and carried; after 
which, the collection was made on behalf of the funds 
of the institution. 

Mr D. Davis (of Swansea), in rising to move the 
re-appointment of the corhmittee and officers of the 
society, —— his warm attachment to this insti- 
tution. oiced that he belonged to a denomi- 
nation that a ~— and complete trans- 
lation of the entire word of God ſ hear, hear}. Some 
were afraid of the translation of the word “ bishop,”’ 
some of the word church, and some of the word 
“ baptise,"’ but the baptists were not conscious that 
they had anything to fear from the translation of 
the whole. He believed that all the opposition with 
which their public institutions had had to contend, 
had ultimately been attended with benefit and ad- 
vantage. Attempts had been made by their own 
government to curtail their liberties, by confiding 
the education of the le to the hands of a certain 
ciass. But had not that been the means of extend- 
ing education, arid of raising up schools in every 
direction? He would almost venture to say that the 
Anti-state-church conference had arisen out of that 


measure 2 cheers!]. 
the resolution, which was 


Mr J. Suiru secon 
then put and carried. 

Dr Sreane moved, and G. Lowe, Esq., F. R. S., 
seconded the vote of thanks to the chairman, which 
was put and cartied by acclamation. 

The Cuatrnman having briefly acknowledged the 
compliment, atid expressed the pleasure he derived 
from attending the meeting, 

The benediction was pronounced, and the meeting 


separated 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Tue fifty-first anniversary of this institution was 
held at Exeter hall, on Thursday the 25th inst. The 
spacious hall was well filled. B. Gurney, Esq., 
"Ths ctrsiets bovtig ttn ed by sin 

e services havin commented by ; 

Mr J. Watson of Edinburgh implored the Bielae 
blessing. 

The CHalnuax — 2 and ae an 
honour is put upon us in g permitted to engage 
in any exertions for the promotion of the Divine 
glory! But have we sufficiently words ofthe apt 

e, 


and the duty expressed in those words of the 

„Ws are allowed of God to be put in trust with the 
gospel?” That is not confined, I hend, to the 
apostles, but extends to every Christian, to every 
one to whom the word of God has come. It is a 
trust—a sacred trust; but there is a privilege con- 
nected with it, and I hope that we all feel it to bea 
privilege to be engaged in this cause. It is a trust 
that might have been committed to angels, but it has 
been graciously committed to men. May we all feel 
the responsibility that rests upon us, faithfully to 
discharge it. It is not thrust upon us, but we are 
allowed of God to be put in trust. The importance 
of a trust depends upon the value of that which is 
entrusted, and the benefit it may confer upon others ; 
and great is the condemnation resting on those who 
do not faithfully discharge that trust. What a blot 
it is upon the character of a trustee that he has de- 
prived the widow and the fatherless of their rights— 
that he has not fulfilled his trust! But if that is the 
feeling with regard to trust in civil life, how much 
more should the impression upon our minds in 
relation to the gospel, and to the communicating 
that gospel to those who are perishing for lack of 
knowledge. When we look to the dark places of the 
earth, full of the habitations of cruelty—when we 
hear of all the cruelty, the vice, and the degradation 
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shall we not feel it out “a faithfully and dili 
gently to fulfil our trust? is trust attaches to 
each of us. The responsibility devolves upon the 
committee of faithfully employing the funds confi- 
ded to them, so as to accomplish the object in view 
to the greatest possible extent. Their trust is limi- 
ted by the amount of your contributions. You will 
hear that, in the course of the last year, the opera- 
tions of the society have been extended to new 
countries. Statiors had belore been entered a. 
somewhat in violation of the then existing rule, but 
that rule having been altered last year, every place 
out of the British isles is now open to the exertions 
of the society. You will learn with pleasure that 
we have a mission in France, and several stations in 
Canada. The latter are designed not merely to bene- 
fit the natives of the soil, but those who have emi- 
grated from our country. I trust that, as new scenes 
are opened up, you will enable the committee to 
oceupy them ; that we shall receive a fresh impulse 
from this day’s meeting; that the committee will be 
enabled greatly to extend the operations of the 
society, so that if we are —— tu meet in a future 
year, that extension will afford matter for thanks- 
giving. We feel interested in the prosperity of all 
missions. We feel that we have one common cause ; 
let us be concerned to do our part, and let us rejoice 
that others are doing theirs. 

Mr Anovs then read an abstract from the re- 
port, from which it appeared that the income of the 
past year had been £21,840 12s. and the expenditure, 
£22,831 Is. 

The society had sent out,in the course of the year, 
nine missionaries with their families to occupy impor- 
tant posts of usefulness Eight teachers had also been 
sent from Jamaica to Africa. Six others, who have been 
accepted, are 1 to occupy their respective 
spheres of labour; and four brethren and their wives had 
returned to their respective stations after temporary ab- 
sence. 46,000 volumes of the Scriptures have been printed 
during the year, and the works in hand amount to 
47,760 more. The Scriptures distributed in the year 
amount to 47,247 volumes. These, added to oy ous 
distributions, make a total of 230,837 since 1831. In 
India a greater number of converts has been added to 
the churches than in ary previous year of the society's 
existence ; and the educational establishments were re- 
onde? to be highly flourishing. In Jamaica the num- 

er of members was 33,644 ; and in the Bahamas, 521 
persons have been added to the churches, whilst the 
schools have considerably increased To Trinidad and 
Hayti the committee are soon to send additional mis- 
sionaries. A new mission had been commenced at Mor- 
laiz, in Brittany; and the Rev. J. M. Cramp had been 
sent out to succeed Dr Davies, as tutor of the college at 
Montreal in Canada. The report, which closed with a 
powerful appeal to the sympathy and aid of the sup- 

ters of the society, was listened to throughout with 
eep interest by the larze and highly respectable assem- 
bly convened on this occasion. 

Mr WIt.tAM Brock rose to move,— 


“That the report, of which an abstract has been read, be 
ceive ; and that this meeting offers its grateful n e 
ments to Almighty God for the encouraging measure of success 
which he continues to bestow on the Baptist Missionary Society 
and other kindred institutions, and adverts with special interest 
to the progress of the African mission, and to the commencement 
of missionaty operations in connexion with this society in Eu- 
rope and the North American colonies.” 


For the last half-hour I have been thinking, and 
thinking with great earnestness, of a statement that 
appeared in a far-famed Edinburgh Review of some 
thirt -five years ago, an article, the animus of which 
should have led its writer long since to his knees. I 
temember that this sentence oceutred in that review. 
It was an article on missions, specially having refer - 
ence to what has been done by “ Brother Carey, as 
he was sarcastically called by the reviewer. The 
sentence I refer to was this: —“ Let any respectable 
man read the report of this mission’—so say I 
[cheers] ; I believe petsons were little aware, or that 
they but little antieipated, that that reverend te- 
viewer would have ever gone before the movers of 
the first resolution, recommending the public to read 
their report. We are quite glad to be able to refer 
to that statement of his, and to trace the dealings of 
God's providetice up to the present time, to us, and 
I think the prognostics of that review must be re- 
versed. I think it is becoming a matter of popular 
belief that missions will be remembered when the 

ernor-general will be forgotten [cheers ; and if I 

o not mistake, the gates of Somnauth, with all the 
1 immortality they have recently obtained, 
will have to lick the dust before the 22 of elm 
board, now in the Museum, upon which Carey in- 
scribed with his own hand both his efforts and his 
name [cheers]. Our sotviety exists, notwithstanding 
all that was said about its rapidly approaching non- 
existence; and it exists under circumstances that 
should lead every one of us to thank God and take 
courage. It should lead all such persons as I have 
referred to to think of what God has done. It is 
enough to put to silence the ignorance of foolish 
men [cheers]. Why, there were royal princes de- 
nouneing us, and there were lordly legislators scorn- 
ing us, and sagacious senators invoking the power of 
the British arm to put us down; and there were 
learned moralists, who said, very much like the 
enemy of the ancient Jews. What do these feeble 
Jews do? If a fox go up it shall break down their 
walls ;"’ and there were cloistered moralists, and 
reverend reviewers, who talked of Carey and other 
people as apostates from the anvil and the loom; but 
yet, notwithstanding all the opprobrium and the 
scorn, thank God, here we are, with an increasing 
exchequer, with increasing spheres of usefulness, 
and having to say, to the honour of his providence 
and grace, that our difficulties have one after another 
been taken out of the way. Our opportunities of 
labour have been extended—on every hand trials 
have been sanctified ; men valiant for the truth have 
been raised up—caste has been broken—souls have 
been saved. God has done gteat things for us, 
whereof we ate glad. And we should be glad. I 
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deem it we should be . as glad when méfcies 
come, as we were earnest in our entreaties before they 
did come; and the joy of the Lord should be out 
strength. I have been thinking of the conttast be- 
tween this room and the room at Kettering, that 
some of us had the pleastire of seeing some two 
— ago. I have been thinking of tong eee now 
n certain places, and what passed then. Why, thete 
rose an honourable man, who had been in India; it 
his place in the British House of Commons, and 
he said, “ I actually heard this Carey tell the Hin- 
doos, from his hogshead, that they would go Fe 
if they did not eve in Christ.” He is called a 
Christian senator; and yet he could find fault 
in the House of Commons with Dr Carey, for saying 
that the heathen would go to hell if they did not Be- 
lieve in Christ, and he closed his addre: saying; 
“Sir, ought this to be allowed?“ [laughter and 
cheers] Then he was followed by another man, 
who had never been to India; I shotild have ques- 
tioned if he had ever been anywhere else but in St 
Stephen's, who said that nothing but some new mo- 
ral powcr, hitherto undiscovered in the moral world, 
would be adequate to pull down these consolidated 
fabrics of superstition’ and vice. Where was the 
man's New Testament? Not where it ought to Have 
been—that ia, in his heart atid pony his lips, for if it 
had, he would have reecllected that the gospel is the 
2 of God to salvation, to every one that be- 
leveth, to the Jew first, and also to the Gentile. 
Our mission was wanted to set people right dt home. 
I do not know by this time what Would have become 
of certain great truths in the estimate of the Britis 
„ and the estimate of British churches, if it 
ad not been that our missionary societies had been 
the expounders of some all but forgotten ttuths. But 
— — * to — God that we were told sat 
castically, thirty-flve years ago, to read the report of 
the — W. are prepared to say the same thing, 
but with deép-toned contiction that any man #ho 
will read that report, when it is printed, will be con- 
strained to aay, there is the finger of God. I have 
much pleasure in moving that it be adopted. I have 
looked it over in quietude, and there is not a wotd 
or a syllable I would have altered. It told us by 
implication that the netessity for our missionaty 
Operations remains 21 tindiminished. We 
find that we have done little, but doing that little 
has made us feel that there is a reat deal more to 
do. I believe that the success which God has given 
to us—the elevation to which he has conducted us 
has only shown with more clearness that thé work 
we have undertaken to accomplish is not à triflin 
work; not that to which any one of us would be 
adequate if we were not sustained by that power 
that belongs to God. We have onl 1 to do a 
work—we know not when it will de nished; but 
we know that it will be finished, and that they who 
sow and they who reap shall rejoice togethet 
[cheers]. We have learned, moreover, from that 
5 that we have the right means in hand. 
e heard an admirable sermon yesterday morning, 
and there was an admirable intimation that we should 
not be looking after new agency.” This is an age, 
not of new agency exactly, but an age in which we 
hear a great deal about “new agency.” Our extel- 
lent friend told us to be jealous of it all, and to take 
care, having tasted the old wine, hot to think the 
new was better [cheers]. Now about the means. 
What do we do? We translate the scriptiites, and 
God has bleseed us signally in that movemént of 
Christian effort. There ate missionatiés on this plat- 
form, and there will be missionatics on other plat- 
forms, prepared to say that to our brethren they owe 
a debt of gratitude, which before the world they will 
acknowledge. Not, however, after all, that we deem 
them under obligation. We are glad that the 
should tise our translations as we use them. We 
are —＋. as well as honotired in 17 N 
we have of making common effort with all who love 
the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and in truth 
— Then there comes the education of chil- 
en. ou have h of the schools the wagen. 
ties have under their cure. A lady laid me under an 
embargo to — something about female schools in 
India. I stated that I did not see how I could do it; 
at the same time let it be remembered that femi 
schools in India, upon which an excéllent minis- 
ter of the church of Scotland fencers) 
aps tay something by and by, are e last 
sequence—the test possible consequence 
and to these our missionaties do, in e¥ Hy ditéction, 
ve all the aid in their power. ere comes 
e preaching of the e that el -fashioned in- 
strumentality, but that ſnstrumentality which no- 
thing has superseded, although it has been tried 
- 1 and again. What was it that desttofed the 
tes of Judaism? It was the preaching of the 
cross. What broke up the barbarities of disin 
in our own land? The preaching of the cross. What 
was it that interfered with all the abominations of 
pete > It was the prysching of the cross. What 
it that will overthrow the abominations of popery ? 
The preaching of the cross. We are old-fashioned 
enough to keep to the old instrumentality. Our re- 
** speaks of the translation of the Scriptures—that 
one thing ; of the education of children, so that 
they may read them—that is another thing ; then 
the et of the gospel, which is the best thing 
of all [cheers]. There are men who tell us we must 
not preach the atonement. I should like to know 
what a missionary would do without the atonenient. 
A missionary of another society tried it at some place 
in India. He said, being tinctured with certain no- 
tions that Ishall not specify,that he 1 not preach 
the atonement—he should teach the people there was 
a God-—he should teach them the power of the 
esthood—he should just initiate them into All the 
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of Christ. That has come to pass; Cate and maine 
who are —— 4 the same doctrine, and telling u 
not to exhibit the soul-saving doctrine, that Christ 
came into the world to save sinners. It seems that 
Elliot was mistaken when he went to the red In- 
dians, and Philip when he went to the Hottentots, 
and Catey When he went to the Indians, and Moffat 
when he went to the Bechuanas, and Williams when 
he went to the South Seas, and Burchell and his 
compeers when they went to the West Indies. It 
seems those men should have descarited about the 
being of God, and then every man among the Hot- 
tentots would hate been untanctifled to this hout. 
They might have told them of the power of the 
priesthood, though I do not know that an 
I have mentioned had any notion of a priesth 
{la ghter]. But they had not 86 learned Christ; 
nd wherever they went they acted on the truth, 
that the gospel was the power of God tinto salvation 
to every one that believeth. Those men, however, 
who say we ate not to preach the atonement assert 
that it is so sacred that it is not to be looked at by 
comtrion eyes, nor to be listened to with uninitiated 
enrs. 1 am sure you will detect the fallacy, and de- 
test its sentiments. It is just as though some men, 
claithing to be the priesthood, should inclose the light 
of heaven, or shut up the vet} atmosphere which 
surrounds us, in some holiest of all, and then, in aw. 
ful tones and priestly cadetices, distoursé to t!.e un. 
initiated about the unti ruled beauty of light, or the 
precious value of air. Suppose such a case as that 
Is it not 4 wrttchied * „eln a — 
ing presumption against the m whom the 
“athe. tt is a fallacy to talk about the value of the 
atonement, and then Keep it back. Why reveal the 
light? The man in darkness would sag,“ Its beauty 
is its action upon my eyes.“ ute the ait; 
thie man in the black hole in Calcutta would ex- 
claim, Its 8 atid its value are its Sonat on 
my lunge. So wit t to the atonemefit of Christ. 
There is no value in It ab it lies folded up in our bibles. 
It is only when it is pur by God's Spirit to open 
the understanding and the heart, that it becomes 
the power of God to salvation [cheers]. Therefbre 
let us beat up our brethren who are going every- 
where preaching the eross—not concealing it —nbt 
reserving it—not modifying it by any sacerdotal in- 
terférence, nor adulterating it by any sacramental 
de [cheers]. If it Should come to this, that tra- 
ition should be regardéd as authority—that the 
Lord's supper is to be an expiation for sin—that 
baptism is initiation into the Trinity: if it should 
come to this, you may recall your missionaries— 
break up yout printing presses—shut up your schools, 
and before an inaugurated priesthood, all our insti- 
tutions will have to lick the dust. We keep, there- 
fore, by the old instfumentality with which the 
apostles went everywhere, and, going „ r. God 
made the word efficacious to the salvation of men 
(cheers]. en look at the success, and adopt the 
report. We have had much suetess—inen of every 
untry have been converted to God. Think of 
drence, and think of a church with forty-four 
membets and a ryt ge of 300 people. ose 
heatt does not beat with thankfulness when he heats 
of such a fact? Go to India, and hear that we have 
baptised mote than we ever baptised before, and then 
hold up both hands for the report, and, what is better, 
read it berbatim et literatim, and do not let it lie 
uncut and unread fp your own closet or on yout own 
tables [cheers]. Adopt the report—theh read it, 
dnd it will be one of thé best means for ripetiing otit 
conviction of the value of missionary institutions. 
With these remüärks I shall move the r en- 
trusted to my care; but I 0, allow 8 
state we ba received another r t 
is from fs, a man who has done much for 
India, and done it well [cheers]. I will read what 
he says. “I want you, in your sermon at Surrey 
chapel or your speeches, to make strong reference 15 
British connexion wi 8 in Ceylon.“ He 
has sent me ample * fot 1 strong re- 
resentations about that matter. I Will read what 
de says. This Gonhexion prevails chiefly in 
Candy, the interior of the island, which was suhju- 
ted in Fe ry, 1815, from which time the British 
érnment has exerc the same authority in re- 
gious matters as was previously exetc 


by the 

Candyan kings. it appoints the principal Budhist 
Preah of ie ee Condos in the 
tmerits the priest of alace at Candy; 
ippoints the lay chiefs of A* teinple 
ted to the wors 775 oo deities ; in- 

cuts Ayers pense of Pn eee at Candy; 
pays the expense of other heathen festivals, and 
sanctions devil dances’ jn the name of our 
Sovereign lady the Queen Victoria. „It is high 
time fut us to hearken to our brethrsn who have been 
invoking our sympathies in the first place, and tken 
dur interposition in the second. He goes on to say, 
„The services of the temple,“ which he mentions, 
„are conducted by forty priests, twenty of whom be- 
long to the Malwatta, and twenty to the Asgiri. 
Two priests are regularly in attendance, one year 
from the Malwatta, and the next from the Asgiri al- 
+ eer These priests are appointed by the Maha 
ayakas of the respective establishments, but must 
be confirmed in their office by the as of govern- 
ment. From six in the evening to the same hour in 
the morning, a soldier, in his regular uniform, be- 
longing to the Ceylon Rifle Regiment, which is com- 
posed chiefly of Malays, and officered by Europeans, 
mounts guard in the lower court of the temple. The 
Malagawa contains various articles of considerable 
value, stich as books written upon leaves of solid 
old, the intrinsic worth of one of which cannot be 
f. than £2,000 sterling. On a 7 occasion, 
when these treasures were privately exhibited, one 
e 


thé priests was Best to deck th 
che property of deter bat, it was fight that the go- 


vetiimerit éhéuld t them. and he argued that 
the government Was bound to maintain theit reli- 
gion, from the simple fact of its retention of these 
sacred treasures. e evils of this state of things is 
incalculable. Heathenism has at this moment an 
influence in Ceylon which it would not otherwise be 
able to maintain, from the support it receives 
through the patronage of our Christian government.“ 
Iam sure that Mr Peggs's statement will make its 
Own proper impression. I hope we shall be ab’é to 
do something, but it will not come to much till we 
can prevail on the British government to let all re- 
ligions alone, * cheers]. If they will let all reli- 
ons alone then they would by no means dare to 
take up a false religioh but if they undertake one, I 
see ho way out of the difficulty of their undertaking 
all. Therefore I rg! that I do earnestly implore 
the interposition of Him who is head over all things 
to the church, that the interposition of man may 
come to an end. There ate two titings to be done : 
one is, that false religion may be deprived of its 
chief su ; and the second, that true religion 
may be detached from one of its most unsightly ac- 
companiments, and thus we may get rid of the great- 
est drawback, and thé greatest drag upon its chatiot 
wheels [loud cheers!]. 
Mr Joux McLean, of the Wesleyan connexion, on 
rising to second the resolution, said, I have great 
leusure in appearing here to cohnect myself pub- 
icly with the opetations of this great Christian 
institution, ahd I confess that my ogee is rather 
htehed than eae by the consideration 
that I belong to a different Christian denomination 
from tourselves [cheers]. I am quite sure that our 
cs mon Christianity calls upon us to come more 
closely together ; and, withhut requiting from either 
an AA of our peculiar sentiments, it de- 
mantis from both that matiifestation of Christian 
affection, and that co-operation in effort, which, I 
must say, I have ever felt it to be at once easy and 
delightful to render [cheers]. I feel considetable 
difficulty in entering Spot any general remarks in 80 
large an assembly as this. hme was when I pos- 
greater nervous power to appear before such 
an audience than I do at present. If I had retained 
the infection whith I caught from the manly 
speaker who eded me, during his exceedingly 
itited and able address, and in that condition had 
proteeded to address myself to the business of the 
occasion, although I could not even then hive hoped 
to make any approach either to the manner or the 
spirit of his etccllent address, I feel persuaded that 
should have succeeded much better than I am at 
present likely to do. My esteemed friend who pre- 
ceded me put himself into a very favourable situa- 
tion for deliveting a good address by the manner in 
which he chmmenced; taking up. as he did, that sort 
of objection which a certain review put forth against 
the operations of this society a long While ago. Al- 
though it does not appear to be to the credit of 
one's Christian feeling, and although it certainly 
is not to the cfedit of the fertility of one's inven- 
＋ yet it is @ * ** the absence AY — fast 
0 opposition in these mes, to minds peculiar 
con ſtuted, creates one of the difficulties which ate 
It . delivetitig an address on an occasion like 
the present I For example, we never hear 
14 anywhere that any class of the human 
ily is so deeply degraded that it is of no use to 
attempt to elevate them, at least by that old- 
fashioned instrument the preached Gospel, to which 
Mr Brock has referred us the best and only instru- 
ment ordained of God for accomplishing the con- 
version of a lost world. e hear no one say that 
there is any part of the human race so utterly de- 
based that any attempt to elevate them by the in- 
ln the Gospel must be utterly vain. 
But if any did say this, then we could point to the 


re of the different . missionary societies 
which have been establ , 


We could tell them 
that the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ had been 
teached, in the very way in which we preach it at 
ome, to the most d of the human family ; 
that the lazy Hottentot, who was once described as 
8 a sort of connecting link be- 
tween man and the brute, by the preaching of the 
thout, the employment of any other 
his inert powers stirred and 
impelled into activity, and had turned out somethin 
more dignified than an organised clod; that he 
been proved nsibilities and feelings ; 
that he had re common sympathies of 
that 
0 


Gospel, and wi 
instrument, 


our nature; an e had inspired by all 

noblest our ous and common 

tianity. they were to tell us, as they used 
to do long since, that we were really disturbing the 
heathen in his happy repose; that there was a large 
class of persons in the heathen world much better off 
than we are in this country; and that, in the words of 
a senator some time back, “it was monstrous to repre- 
sent certain classes of the heathen as being in so de- 
plorable a condition ;"’ if they were to make those 
allegations and to offer these objections, we could 
prove to them, from the reports of your own and 
other societies, that the heathen in no country, that 
the heathen under no combination of circumstances, 
however favourable, are so happy as not to need 
the Gospel of Christ. We could make it manifest 
to them that, under any circumstances, the heathen 
are, of all men, most miserable.“ We could tell 
them that they were wandering amid the most 
painful uncertainties on the most important of sub- 


jects, „ignorant, as one of them expresses it, 


‘‘ whether this life is the preface to the volume of 
existence, or the whole yolume of that existence ; 
whether death is the p or only a parenthesis 
of being.“ We could tell them that they are 
especi ignorant of that name, whereby alone 

can . of the Lord Jesus. 
e could tell them t the heathen, even those of 
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them who seem to be most happy, worship gods 
who are in their character monsters and tyrants; 
that they worship in places which are in fact bro- 
thels and slaughterhouses ; that they practise every 
kind of evil, and put decency to the blush. And 
then we could refer to the happy condition of Chris 
tian churches in India in contrast to the degraded 
condition of the unconverted Hindoos, as a complete 
refut tion of that species of objection to 8 
efforts. In fact there is no kind of objection whic 

has over been made which cannot now be satisfac- 
torily answered by the mercy of God, from these 
reports. We can show that the word of God has 


proved effectual to the overcoming of every form of 
evil with which it has had to contend. ere is, 
indeed, so little done that we have need to 
attend to the affectionate and strong nitions at 


the conclusion of your report. There is so little 
done that we must pray, as we are called on to pray 
by that document, for an increase of success. But, 
at the same time, there is so much done that, in 
addition to the gracious promise of our covenant- 
keeping God, we have, in matters of fact, a pledge 
that all which God hath ordained will certainly 
come to pass, and that it is easy for it to be accom- 


lished by the means which he has provided— 
lobo , 
The CnAIn MAN said, reference has been made to 


the t change which has taken place in public 
opinion with respect to missions; and I wouid add 
one circumstance which came within my own know- 
ledge at the time of the renewal of the East India 
Company’s charter in 1813, when a struggle was 
made for obtaining for missionaries the right of going 
to India. Previous to that time, they had gone 
rather by sufferance than by the authority of the 
law, and petitions were therefore presented to the 
House of Commons on the subject. Mr. Fuller, in 
company with one of our friends in London, went to 
a county member belonging to a noble family, and 
asked him to present petitions from the county which 
he represented. His reply was, I will present 
your petitions, 1 if you wish it, but I can- 
not support them. You are acting from good 
motives, I am sure, and you are very good men, but 
you are much mistaken on this subject. I have 
been in India, and I have seen these things myself. 
The religion of India which you are attacking is a 
most beautiful religion. Of course lam a member 
of the church of England, but if I were to change 
my religion I should become in that respect a 
Hindoo [hear, hear]. I only mention this to show 
what sort of opinions ‘change on this matter a few 
years ago. This gentleman was a respectably-edu- 
cated and high-minded man; but never, perhaps, 
having witnessed any of the cruelties with which 
the Hindoo religion is accompanied, he considered 
it a beautiful system. 

The resolution was then put, and carried unani- 
mously. 

Mr Grondar Henry Davis, of Bristol, moved the 
next resolution, which was as follows: 

That this meeting has heard with pleasure of the continued 
co-operation of the churches in Jamaica in supporting the West 
African mission, a co-operation the more generous and se- 
worthy that it has been given by churches which have had many 
pecuniary difficulties to contend with, while they have nobly 
fulfilled their pledge to maintain the cause of religion among 
them without pecuniary aid from the society.” 

He said: I presume that different individuals in 
this room were differently affected by various parts 
of the report to which we have listened. There are 
those to whom India is the most attractive point of 
the missionary field—India, where our first victories 
were won, where we have prepared the sword of the 
spirit“ for all succeeding sections of the Christian 
army to wield, and where many of our best and our 
bravest warriors sleep. And for such as feel the 
greatest interest in the continent of India, was it 
not a cheering fact that one hundred and seventy- 
seven immortal men have been added to the churches 
during the last year (hear, hear]? Was it not an 
interesting fact that 47,247 copies of the Holy 
Scriptures have been spread hout that ex- 
tended and — d hear, hear}? Others 
there are, again, who look with greater affection to 
the sunny isles of the West, where we have seen 
whatever is noble in daring, whatever is brave in 
suffering, whatever is wise in council ; where we have 
reaped the richest fruits of missionary toil; where 
our churches no longer need the hand of 
their mother, but have increased to the full strength 
and vigour of youth, and now constitute them- 
selves active missionary associations. Was it 
not interesting to hear, although we had received 
no report from one third of the churches, that 1,881 
members had been added by baptism to the church 
in the island of Jamaica alone [cheers]? But, 
Sir, to me, and perhaps to many of the rising 
generation in this audience, the of the report 
which was most interesting was that which referred 
to the rising mission in Western Africa. Circum- 
stances made the island of Fernando Po deeply 
interesting to my mind, even before it became asso- 
ciated with the honoured names of Clarke and 
Prince—those noble brothers, the excellent qualities 
ot one of whom are so admirably counterbalanced by 
the meekness and gentleness of the other [hear, 
hear}. Sir Fowell — told me, in a conversa- 
tion which I had with him prior to the formation of 
the African Civilization Society, that the publica- 
tion of his book was delayed because negotiations 
ae been a — with the 1 —— Government 

y our own, for the purpose of obtaining possession 
of that island, this Gare considered — for 
the subsequent operations which he had in view for 
the suppression of the slave trade. Those negotia- 
tions failed, and Fernando Po is still under the sway 
of the Queen of Spain. This we cannot but deeply 

For now that the Roman Catholic church, 
felling the prophecies that went before her as to 


is exerting herself with re- 
newed vigour, and pouring her missionaries upon 
every spot to which Protestants have carried the 
simple Gospel of Jesus Christ; and now that the 
Popery of Spain is again being revived under the in- 
fluence of the returned mother of the Quecn—re- 
vived to such an extent that a yw just been 
passed making it penal to publish in 1 
thing contrary to the interests of the holy Catholic 
and apostolic church; and now that the slow bigotry 
of the Spaniard is likely to be acted 3 by the 
vivacity of the French; now that France under- 
taken to become the chevalier of the church of 
Rome; now that under her tricoloured flag is the 
crucifix rising, not only in Syria, but also in the 
island of Tahiti; surely we have reason to fear lest, 
should our missionaries, as we think they will, con- 
duct their o with the success which has 
attended them on the island of Jamaica, 2 will 
exert itself to +“ the light which been 
permitted there to kindle [hear, hear]. But, even 
should that be the case, we have all confidence in 
the prudence and the integrity of our brethren in 
the island; we have all confidence in the wisdom 
and the fortitude of our officers and our committee, 
chosen by the free suffrages of their brethren at home; 
and most of all have we confidence in the over- 
ruling providence of Him who has ever been with us 
—that He will cause the wrath of man to 
Him, and the remainder will He restrain’’ [cheers]. 
It is impossible for me to recal the past, in connec- 
tion with that society for which I once undertook a 
journey to the north of England, and in the com- 
mittee-room of which I met the late respected and 
beloved secre of the Baptist Missionary Society, 
without instituting a comparison between that body 
and the one with which I now have the honour to 
be connected, and for which I am permitted to 
plead. That society reckoned among its ns the 
prelates and the highest nobles of our land; nor will 
it be soon forgutten that the chair, which is so ably 
occupied on this occasion, was filled, on the occa- 
sion of the public birth of that society, by the hus- 
band of the Queen of the British — We have 
no aristocracy with us; we acknowledge no aristo- 
cracy but that of liberality, and devotedness to the 
cause of Jesus Christ [cheers]. The funds of that 
institution were in proportion to its magnitude. 
Its supporters not only obtained large private 
contributions, but they were also soe as to 
unlock the Treasury of England, and £60,000 
were ted for the Niger expedition. I believe, 
sir, that your annual income must be three 
times repeated before it will equal that sum. 
That institution seemed to proceed on principles of 
the most prudent character; it seemed to proceed 
upon the principles of a wise, cautious, and obser- 
vant benevolence. The slave trade, instead of bei 
in any-wise diminished by all the efforts whic 
Great Britain has made in connection with the other 
monarchies of Europe, is at this moment more ex- 
tended and dire in its character and operation than 
it has been at any previous period. Because of our 
efforts, it is necessary that vessels of a particular 
character should be constructed, so that they may 
sail rapidly and outstrip the pursuit of our cruisers ; 
and the meeting will hear with grief and horror that 
the swiftest vessels employed in this trade are known 
by the name of Baltimore clippers, and are built 
in the United States of America [hear, hear]. It 
was found that not only had the traders a deep 
interest in the traffic which gave them so large a 
ofit, but the African monarchs themselves en- 
eavoured to sustain it. A taste had been excited 
in their minds for European commodities. They 
had nothing to barter for our cargoes but the slaves 
which they had taken in war; and it occurred to 
the minds of many in this country, that if we could 
furnish the African princes with our manufactures 


her extent and her end, 


long studied the subject, and upon these 
principles that society proceed. But the prin 


commend themselves to every calm reflecting 
mind. principles not only simple, but sub- 
lime in yet they are such as the 


their simplicity ; 
map of the wend Goal io Ghapend to soon 
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Lord Jesus t? Let us now look at the re- 


sult. The Niger tion sailed. It had on board 
agriculturists and botanists; but, h there was 
a foreign chaplain, there were no ionaries in 


any of the three vessels that constituted it. It took 
out medicines, seeds, implements, and machines; 
but it did not take out word which alone is 


„able to make wise unto salvation.“ Nevertheless, 
it went with the gdod will of the English commu- 
nity; and many a heart was to believe, 


No is the time of Africa’s regeneration come.“ 
But, from the moment when those vessels left this 


the operations of our own society just on the point 
of Western Africa: we have had our hearts thrilled 
the statement that a church of Jesus Christ has 
ready been formed in Fernando Po; Clarence has 
already acknow Jesus; King Aqua has heard 
of Him, and King Bel has permitted 


be re even in his town. May we not, then, 
well believe that operations so — — — — 
shall continue to prosper under the glorious head of 
the church, and that, by the operations of our mis- 
sionaries, as a . good, shall the slave- trade 
be driven at last from the mouth of the Niger. Men 
were formerly di to smile at our efforts. 
Doubtless Mr Pitt would have smiled had he been 
told that Carey, the dissenting minister, who went 
to India from the midland counties, would produce 
a moral revolution in that part of the world [hear, 
hear]. Mr Fox would have smiled had he been 
told that the missionaries to the West Indies would 
succeed in giving to those islands a ee eines. 
when his own eloquence fell without effect in the 
house in which he ke. But if Christianity has 
done so much in the East and in the West, is it en- 
thusiasm to say that it will yet overcome the mon- 
ster evil under which Africa — and drive the 
slave-trade from its shores? [cheers.] And why do 
I draw this comparison? Is it because I think that 
all the prudence, skill, and energy are with us, or 
that we stand in a position to be admired? I trust 
the most blinded depravity will draw no such con- 
clusion. It is that we may feel this day, and that 
we may ever act under the influence of the convic- 
tion, that in these things man is nothing, but God is 
all [cheers]. If this work were to be accomplished 
by human might or wisdom, it would have been ef- 
fected by those who have been driven away, baffled 
in the attempt; but because “ it is not by might or 
by power, but by My Spirit, saith the Lord of 

osts, therefore will the missionary succeed 
where a whole government agency would fail 
‘yoga! a We must remember, my friends, that in 
this ion to Western Africa we have competi- 
tors fhear, hear]. We must recollect that the 
ch of Asia look upon Africa as their own pecu- 
liar spot, to be conquered for their Lord. They hear 
its moans, and they can give no rest to their eyes 
till they have done something to pour the balm of 
consolation into its wounds. The churches of Ja- 
maica have helped to furnish us with means to carry 
out our object. I believe I am right in steting that 
they have given about £500 a re for this purpose 

ear, hear}. The churches of Jamaica have also 
urnished us with men. Oh, that was a day to be 
remembered in the annals of missi labour when 
The Chilmark sailed from Jamaica! There was that 
Clarke whom even the heathen pronounced to be 
the man of God, whom we, with our knowledge 
of his character, still more emphatically 
would pronounce the man of God; and 
with him were those men and women who were 
ready to devote their lives if they might by any 
energies of theirs but win one soul of the wretched 
Africans to the Lord their Saviour [cheers]; and 
well was that vessel piloted. No rude hand guided 
her helm or stretc her sails to the breeze. She 
was piloted by him whose name is imperishably 
connected with the emancipation of our fellow- 
creatures, by him whose heart is not more ready 
to dilate in war than to melt in peace—the ver 
David of our host, the illustrious Knibb [cheers}. 
And is there one in this audience who, re- 
membering that The Chilmark may be still upon 
the ocean will not adopt with regard to it the 
language of the poet,— 

Soft airs and gentle heavings of the wave 

Impel the ship whose errand is to save. 


May nothing adverse, nothing unforeseen, impede 
The bark he the serene, ew 
That flies, like lightning swift at God’s command, 


A herald of God's love to Afric’s land. 


I must draw this address toa close. But let me 
first say, with respect to ourbrethren in the West 
Indies, that sy have already done much in sending 
e destitute St Elizabeth and Cla- 

gton Christian went fron 
Toronto to entreat aid on behalf of their bre- 
thren in the slave states, they subscribed liberally. 
There was a painful hurricane which swept over 
An and yed the chapel of Poulter Grove. 
Our immediately raised £231. This is 
union not in word only but in deed; and we would 
say to those who speak most loudly in this place on 
that topic which is so frequently handled, when 
they hear that the Baptist missionaries of Jamaica 
have called upon their churches to assist the Wes- 
in rebuilding their chapels, ‘‘ Go ye and do 
ewise”’ r The difficulties of our brethren 
are great, but these facts prove that they are pos- 
right principles; and if we do not rouse 
ourselves, if we do not increase our exertions, if 


hear, heart 
would draw 


va ged of our Christianity in our Jamaica churches, 
but I trust that those also who were the first to 
express their fears will now be the first to come for- 
ward and say, Brethren, we were mistaken, and we 
rejoice that we were mistaken; we rejoice to know 
that that fold into which we feared that Satan had 
entered has been preserved by the Spirit of he 
most high God, and that the Jamaica churches in 
their — exertions will bear comparison 
with any churches of equal wealth and of equal 
numbers in our own [cheers]. With these 
observations, I beg to move the resolution. 
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Josxrn Tritton, Esq., in seconding the resolu- 
tion, said: I will not apologise for rising to perform 
the duty I have undertaken to discharge this morn- 
ing, though I might, perhaps, with perfect truth, 
appeal to the secretary to inform you that I was 
entirely willing, not to say desirous, that the second- 
ing of this resolution should be confided to abler 
and better hands than my own. The fact is, that 
I did go to him, and I told him that, with such a 

oodly staff of speakers as I was assured he would 

ve at this meeting, he might very well dispense 
with any humble services which 1 could render. 
The only answer, however, which I could obtain 


was a kind of ambiguous compliment, that — 
he had e goodly staff, et, if — to speak, 
should have no handle [laughter]. Under these 
circumstances I can only hope that the strength of 
the former may not suffer from the weakness of the 
latter; but that both staff and handle, fully sympa- 
thising with each other, may receive equal sympathy 
at your hands. We are told that in one of the 
islands of the South Seas there is a certain road 
bearing the familiar title of The Parent Path.“ 
Beneath the shade of its luxuriant avenues the 
simple-hearted islanders are accustomed to raise 
seats of stone to the memory of their ancestors, to 
which they point the attention of visitors, and say, 
with pride, Here our fathers sat. Methinks this 
society has also its parent path, hallowed by the 
memories of our spiritual predecessors, and rich, 
indeed, not in monuments of perishable stone, but in 
memorials far more noble; memorials whose bright- 
ness time cannot tarnish, and the influences of deca 
shall never destroy. To take but one step in a path 
so pleasant; to add but one tribute to those to whom, 
as a society, we are so deeply indebted; to pay but 
one act of homage to the principles which they pro- 
fessed, principles which we conscientiously believe to 
be founded on truth, were an honour and an enjoy- 
ment of which we feelourselves unworthy. But ote 
would be unwilling to stand in the footprints of 
those—the good, the pious, and the sainted of other 
days—who from this platform have advocated the 
— — ge with no little success, and, while 
here invoking a blessing on their biethren, have 
themselves received their brethren’s blessing? A 
high authority has truly said, that “when it 

well with the righteous the city rejoiceth.” And 
as one who, I trust, may lay claim not only to the 
title, but the privileges of Christian citizenship, per- 
mit me in passing to offer one or two congratulatory 
remarks in addition to those which have already 
been made: for surely it hath gone well with our 
society during another year; and, looking at its 
general position, an expression of lively but humble 
gratitude—of meek but unshaken confidence—will 
neither be deemed unseasonable nor misplaced. We 
do not stand this morning, as a noble poet of our 
country tells us he once stood, upon the Bridge of 
Sighs, indulging in those vain recollections and 
melancholy ts which the scene around him was 
calculated to inspire; but we, sir—if I may use a 
form of expression even more figurative still—we 
seem to be standing on a bridge of smiles. On the 
one hand is the stream of years departed—covered, 
it is true, with the fragments of desolation and of 
death it has worked or gathered in its way, and 
darkened far too often by the nature of the it 
bears on its bosom or that of the soil over which it 
has swept along,—yet is there not reflected on its 
depths a heavenly radiance, wherever, to bless and 
beautify the world, the light of eternal truth had 
scattered its sacred beams? Again, on the other 
hand, see the rapid — — future generations and 
coming events, over which long years — 
their cloudy wings ; but follow that stream through 
its mazes ; trace it home, with the eye of enlightened 
faith, to the boundless ocean, where all its shifting 
currents are lost for ever; see how pure a lustre 
gradually brightens on its flow, till, with splendour 
and glory indiscribable, the eternal sunrise crimsons 
the re of its last wild wave. It is not for us to 
say what share of success may in after years attend 
the labours of those missionaries who are imme- 
diately connected with our own institution; but 
this, I think, I may vn te that, if enriched 
with the influences of the Holy Spirit, they still con- 
tinued to employ the same simple and ascri 
means which they have employed hitherto, although 
they may not enjoy a monopoly, they will undoubt- 
edly have a fair p ion of those who will swell 
the number of the church on earth, and be their joy 
and crowns of rejoicing in the day of the Lo 
While, however, there is much ground for holy 
exultation in the recollections of the past and in 
the anticipations of the future, there a to me 
whieh — — iz pathies — 
w expression 

emotions of another class. We conn my Chris- 
tian friends, contemplate the ruins of humanity with 
the feelings with w we sometimes gaze on the 
relics of artificial or natural objects of 
description. Place us, for instance, within the 
hoary, dilapidated, timeworn build- 


ht its overthrow, and the years 


that have crowned its seats with decay, because we | the 


deem it even more fraught with interest in the 
wreck of its splendour than when, stately and com- 
manding, it shed its influence on the scene around; 
its present silence seems more expressive than the 
traces of those joyous voices which once rang through 
its corridors or echoed from its dome [cheers]. But 
far be it from us to look with an like 
“erence, much less with interest, on e ruin so 

as 


— 


Eden, and peaceful as the scenes in which he moved, 
but now corrupt, blighted, defaced—the dignity of 
his character is gone, and the impress of divinity tar- 
nished and eclipsed, if not destroyed. Would,“ 
we are ready to exclaim, as we look from that which 
once was to that which now is—‘‘ would that the 
noble fabric had been permitted to stand unshaken 
in its moral and itual ons; would that 
the heavenly i tant, whose smile once bright- 
ened, and whose presence once adorned it, had 
never been driven from his desecrated temple, 
and compelled to quit his trate throne; and 
would that those songs of innocence and praise, 
which have silenced, still rose to the listening 
heavens in all their primeval simplicity and joy!’ 
Aspirations such as these have not been hitherto 
breathed in vain; for thousands of convicted souls 
attest their fulfilment, and multitudes more, down- 
trodden and debased though they be—multitudes 
more, whatever their race, and wherever their 
dwelling—shall come forward and bear witness to the 
the same t fact [cheers]. Even reason, finite 
though it — reason, as it contemplates the 
evident justice and benevolence of the great Archi- 
tect of all—can here venture to e, and for once 
correctly: that if it hath pleased Him to devise and 
propound a scheme for rescuing from ruin his fallen 
creatures, in addition to the wisdom displayed in its 
conception, it would be executed on a e of vast 
and unbounded extent, every way worthy of Him- 
self [cheers]. To this revelation adds its unques- 
tionable testimony, * it assures the oe 
chure oi amid present sorrows in the 
of — mr Pom that the knowledge of the 
Lord shall cover the earth as the waters cover the 
sea [cheers]. But where, my friends, are we to 
look for the commencement of this great c ? 
Where shall we turn to discover its secret source? 
Not to the world—its camps, its councils, or its 
senates; not to the mighty enterprises of civilisa- 
tion, or the schemes of merely human philanthropy, 
one of which has —— * * our 13 
praiseworthy though they be. No, sir; the first 
step tn the peometion of this great change is taken 
in the solitude of the Christian's closet, when the 
voice of wonted supplication rises with increased 
fervour for the world’s conversion to God. That 
voice soon finds an echo in the congregation, 
and those sounds share the feelings and adopt the 
language of the more lonely pleader [cheers]. Nor 
rests it even there. It is borne on the wings of the 
morning, it is wafted by the evening breeze; the 
universal church of * has given it — 
response, and again and again are its accents re- 
— the scattered yet united family make this 
appeal to a Father’s faithfulness and love, “ Let 
thy way be known upon earth, and thy saving 
health among all nations [applause]. Efforts fol- 
low entreaties; prayer is em in action ; exer- 
tions prove the vitality those holy breathings 
indicated, and the mercy that was sought in the 
one sheds a on t smile to hallow the other 
— But who is destined to be the har- 
ger, who the herald of a ae blessed ? Ex- 
ence, rich in accumulated facts; observation, 
een and penctrating in its reasons and results ; and 
scripture, no less conclusive in its predictions than 
clear in its precepts ; seem to say, as it were, to the 
Christian missionary, “Thou art the man; thou, 
who from E shores, or those where the pil- 
grim fathers rested their weary footsteps, —— 
girded thyself to the noble enterprise, hast gone fort 
to far distant islands ; and thou, too, exulting Africa, 
whom winds and waves are bearing back the 
scenes of thy earlier sorrows and of thy later joys to 
the land that still shelters the remnant of th 
and the soil that has as the ashes of th 
fathers’”’ [cheers]. In 


seems to have been m on 


our behold on this plat- 
Have not these men given the first 
to the glad tidings of redemption, which, 
shall not only 


ty ava- 


brethren, and whose sons, 
night even more — than that which encom- 
t dwellings with almost perpetual dark- 


destitute of that joy and peace and glory, the first 
fruits of those more extended blessin 


and, better far, he kindled in our midst the light of 
life [cheers.] The subject alluded to in the resolu- 
tion clearly proves the value which our Wesle 
brethren set u the missionary brethren, a value, 
be it observed, which they are well able, from 
person ience, to appreciate. The co-ope- 
ration of which it speaks is at once a tribute to their 
gratitude—a noble testimony to the successful result 
of labours such as those in which we are now 
engaged. Here we see the result of many a prayer- 
ful vigil—many an anxious toil. Here the church 
has an acknowl ent of her supplications—the 
world an additional warning of Gospel truth. Here, 
ye profane, is an answer to your cavils. Here, 
ellow-christians, is a ground for your future pros- 

ts. To you, also, Ethiopia stretches out her 

ds; and, while she asks from her children the 
debt of affection, she appeals to you for that of 
justice. Still may the co-operation of which this 
resolution makes mention be continued—still may 
we unite with the children in bringing the Gospel 
to their fathers’ homes, those homes 


Whose every name in exile heard could dart 
Ice through their veins, and lightning through their 


[ cheers. | 
You will also observe that the resolution speaks of 
pecuni difficulties. Strange things these u- 
niary difficulties [laughter]. They must surely be 
endowed with omnipresence, for, go where you will, 
listen to whom we may, here are these identical 
pecuniary difficulties. Now, we sometimes hear 
of these pecuniary difficulties at the other end of 
London as well as at this; and I will tell you the 
course which those in the business I follow adopt. 
If a customer comes with a long face and heavy 
heart and a faltering tongue, and tells us he is in 
— difficulties, two leading questions are be- 
re the mind—shall we bring the man through, or 
let him stop, whatever the consequence? If we 
believe the man to be upright and honest, we resolve 
to — the alternative, to carry him through; and 
I could point you to many a house in the metropolis 
now as fair in fame, as us in business as 
any other, who have, in their hour of need, received 
what we technically term a little accommodation 
laughter and cheers]. Now, the African mis- 
sionary comes to you something like the customer 
comes to his banker. If you believe them worth 
of your continued support and confidence, then 
—— to you to adopt the alternative which we 
should adopt in a similar case. But I would, at the 
risk of 222 a charge of presumption, ask you 
to bear in mind that money alone will not repay 
the debt we owe to Africa. She asks us not only to 
ive her of our silver and our gold—that methinks 
is a small request, considering the thousands we 
have drained from the life blood of her sons—she 
appeals to us to send to her shores the word of life 
—a glorious beacon that shall guide her children 
through all their wanderings, and an inexhaustible 
treasure in the possession of which, however weak, 
yet she shall be strong, and, however poor, be rich 
indeed [cheers]. She appeals to us to send from 
the bosom of our churches Christian missionaries, 
who shall stand on her coasts and unfurl the banner 
of that Redeemer’s love, and shall be instrumental 
in bringing her children to the light of truth. She 
crowns all by imploring us to send forth a hearty 
and a fervent prayer that the chains of sin may be 
broken, and the days of her mourning for ever 
ended. Brethren, 


** Do something, do it soon with all your might ; 


An angel's wing would droop if long at rest, 
And himself, inactive, were no longer blest. 
—floud cheers. } 


r. J. Srnidd rose to move, 


That the thanks of the society are due, and are hereby pre- 
sented to the Bible Translation Bociety to the American and 


Foreign Bible Society, and to the various friends who have 
aided the translations executed by the brethren in Calcutta; and 


that our brethren be assured of the cordial su 
y of this meeting amid the difficultics and toils of their 
able and important work.” 

I would sympathize with all that has been said on 
the great value of a preached Gospel. I would go 
with every word that has been uttered as to its 
being that instrument that is to take the lead of all 
other agency in the situation of the souls of men. 
But, at the same time, I must be allowed to say, 
looking at the resolution I have read, that there is 
another agency that may well be mentioned, even 
in union with the preaching of the Gospel itself. 
I mean that which consists in giving to the nations 
of the earth the wonderful works of God in their 
own tongue; and it is to efforts of this kind that 
the resolution I have read specially refers. There 
are some peculiar advantages which the printed 
word of God wherever it goes; and not 
a mean one either is, that it can always be 
had access to, that it can accompany man at all 
times, in all his changing circumstances; nor 
can I doubt that in this respect the hundreds, 
the thousands of the sacred volume that have 
been distributed from our missionary press have 
been the means of affording instruction, pour- 
consolation into the wounded heart, and winning 
umphs which we shall only know when we have 
entered into the presence of God above. Is it to be 
imagined that all the volumes of which we have 
heard nothing, is it to be supposed that the hun- 
dreds and thousands of books distributed at the 
various festivities, and to congregations of idolaters 
for very different have all fallen without 
effect, and without winning souls to the Saviour? 
May we not rather believe, and from what we know 
are we not authorised to believe, that in many in- 
stances they have been carried to parts of India 
where no foot has yet trodden, won 


hies to the Redeemer in es and towns the 
— — which have never — [r 
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nore? (hear, hear.] II there be peculiar value in 
translating the word of God into the various lan- 
es of the earth, on account of the possibility of 
its being borne hither and thither, accom i 
man in all the changes of life, amidst the i ties 
of age, sag in the hour of death, is there not also a 
peculiar value in the very perpetuity that is stamped 
upon that work? In the work of translation we 
have a value that cannot be reached in the preach. 
ng of the Gospel. A man rises to preach the Gos- 
pel; he has to commence for himself, to beat out his 
own path—of course we are speaking under the 
recollection of Divine guidance and influence—but 
he has to fashion his own style of preaching; he 
cannot use pe y= benefit he could et from 1 ex- 
pressions of a dying missionary that is just leayi 
the world. But it is not so in the ay of — 
tion. The successor enters into the benefits of the 
labours of the predecessor. If the first yersion into 
any language be, and we may readily suppose it to 
be, comparatively rude, at least it will have many 
errors, from which a more lengthened acquaintance 
with the language might haye saved it; yet let it be 
remembered that the second takes it up just at the 
point prepared to his hand, and he starts pretty 
nearly from the point where his predecessor stopped 
hear, hear]. This gives the translation an almost 
indescribable value in the missionary field, and we 
want but one other thing, and that is the ing, 
the irresistible power that ever has accompanied it. 
We are authorised, by the word of Him who gave 
it, to conclude that a blessing will accompany the 
word of God when given to the ruined souls 
of men. I can easily imagine that when the 
first volume of the Scriptures was translated 
into any dialect of the east, that when the first 
volume issued from the missionary press, the unin- 
structed heathen might attach little more im- 
portance to it than did the dreamer in the Midianitish 
camp when he saw the oaten cake fall; but as in 
that so in ours, there were interpreters who under- 
stood what it was, the character of the work begun, 
and to what a glorious termination it would cer- 
tainly advance. I can believe that through the hosts 
of darkness there was a tremor of an emotion 
of dismay when they saw in that fact only the 
launching of the thunderbolt of heaven, the rapidity 
of whose transit should never be checked, and the 
might of whose powershould never be diminished till 
the last wall of the last idol temple had fallen pros- 
trate [cheers]. I can readily suppose, passing from 
one world to another, that the glorified spirits around 
the throne beheld in the first version a part of those 
beams of mercy and compassionate light which they 
knew should increase in intensity, and vigour, and 
brightness, until the last human soul of those 
hitherto darkened regions had entered into the 
wondrous truths connected with the redemption of 
mankind. Then, if this be a correct view of trans- 
lations, surely the meeting will cordially unite in 
presenting thanks to a society that enables our 
thren to carry on, from time to time, this 
and mighty work. Whata delightful thought it is 
that one of these societies may be said to have arisen 
from the other! It was the operations of the Mis- 
sionary Society that directed attention to the im- 
portance of providing means by which a faithful 
translation of the word of God shall be given to the 
heathen. Iam delighted that there comes another 
continent to our help. I will not dwell upon it—all 
I have 3 aA * Ne X I trust, I prey, I 
agonize that the deep blot of slavery may speedil 
removed for ever [loud cheers]. The — 
however, assures our brethren of our s ies, 
amid their difficult and their hono engage- 
ments. In this part of the resolution, if we are 
sincere in our expression, we shall feel the strong, 
the irresistible appeal to bear these men upon 
our hearts, when we are allowed to hold commu- 
nion with God. It is here that our s i 
can be expressed in such a manner that they shall 
come down in enlarged blessings upon their heads 
increased light upon their — — strains of con- 
rere i in 
all the labours they shall perform. y have diffi- 
culties to contend with, of which we can scarccly 
form an adequate conception; but I am ready to 
think that if our brethren were placed before us 
they would 2 „Talk not of difficulties, talk not 
of anythi t can mingle sorrow with the joy 
that our ought to excite in every Christian 
bosom' [hear]. What shall we say of the success 
that has attended our missionary exertions in various 
parts of the world? We would only remind you 
that they have broken the caste of Judea; they 
have brought the Brahmin to deep humility, 
and in a right mind to sit at the feet of Jesus; they 
have elevated the down-trodden ones of lower caste, 
te enjoy all the happiness and delight that religion 
can give to the mi They have broken the chai 
of the slave. Missionary brethren have been 
mainly instrumental in effecting emancipation ; 
missionary efforts have gone to the South Seas, 
and put an end to the evils inflicted by 
parents on their children and tribe against tribe in 
those islands; and now already are we permitted to 
take our stand on the shores of Africa, and behold 
the Missionary Society the instrument which shall 


ut a stop for ever to that tremendous curse to the 


man race that we denominate slavery [cheers]. 
Let it also be added, without any reference to the 
character of the events that have accompanied it, 
that the door of the church is open, that already 
missionaries are treading all that country, and have 
gained access to the inhabitants of that part of the 
world. We may be said to stand in an elevated po- 
sition to-day, and to see all around, I trust, the 
— — eg — ſorth of the Sun 
of Ri usness, who at leat « arise in his 
tb, 


and illuming the Whale race of man. ) 


The Cuaraman then announced 
Dr. Wison, of Bombay, missionary of the Free 
Church of Scotland. He said—I am glad you haye 
characterised me as a missionary of the Free Church 
of Scotland. The first gentleman who addressed the 
meeting alluded to me as a missionary of the Church 
of d. I am note missionary of the Church of 
Scotland as established, I should say formed, by law, 
and which has enjoyed the shield of the state, being 
decently and comfortably nailed to it as a cherry- 
tree is to the wall [laughter]. But I am a member, 
a minister, and a missionary of that Church of Scot- 
land the principles of which were by the 
martyrs, and by the confessors and the worthies of 
Scotland—that church which lives in the prayerful 
faith of the people of Scotland—that church the 
emblem of which is the banyan-tree of India 
standing forth in peerless majesty, and sending forth 
its branches to the ends of the earth, which branches, 
like the churches planted by this society, themselves 
take root and become mighty trees [cheers]. But 
though I am a minister of the Free Church of Scot- 
land, I most heartly rejoice in the opportunity now 
presented to me of saluting you and your great in- 
stitution in the name of the Lord hear, hear]. This 
institution hag hed an honourable place in his- 
tory of modern missions. It was from its foundation 
that the grand revival of missionary zeal visited the 
church of Christ in general. This institution was 
honoured of God to send forth to India the pioneers 
of all Protestant missionaries—men mighty in the 
faith, and powerful in the Holy Ghost, and who 
have been honoured greatly by e Lord and head 
of the church [cheers]. mired these mission- 
aries in my youthful, I had almost said infantile, 
days. From the earliest period I was accustomed 
to read the transactions of this society. The names 
of Carey, and of Marshman, and of Ward, had been 
long familiar to me before I had finished my 
studies at the university. Dr. Marshman e me 
the right hand of fellowship before to 
India, and he was among the first with a generous 
heart to welcome me to the shores of India as soon 
as I arrived [cheers]. But t h I admired these 
devoted servants of the before I went 
to India, I still more admired them and 
honoured them after I was able from my residence 
there to form something like an estimate of the 
t achievements which under God they have 
instrumental in accomplishing. They went 
forth to India, but our countrymen were almost 
ashamed of them when they landed on the shores of 
that great continent. The shield of land was 
not held over them to protect them in their great 
work They persevered, however, in well-doing, 
and by their meekness, by their wisdom, and by 
their Christian devotedness, they gained the apres: 
bation and support of the great majority our 
countrymen resident in India. This is a cireum- 
stance ever worthy to be noticed. They were first 
to engage in the great work of the translation of the 
Scriptures into different languages of India. Their 
doings in this respect have been so great that it is 
scarcely possible rightly to estimate and rightly to 
characterise them. It is true that the translations 
which they made were but imperfect, but it is true 
also, as has been already stated by a preceding 
speaker, that those translations came into the hands 
of their successors, and have formed the groundwork 


vation may of faith which is in Christ Jesus. The 


y 
entertained idea of founding col for the edu- 
cation of the sons of India for the Christian ministry, 
and powerfully did A for that institution, 
and prominently did they bring before 
the grand idea that, if we expected India 
Christianized, we must have the co-operation of i 
own version the work of its — — they 

hed the Gospel of Jesus Christ in public 
in private; they were instrumental in 
istian eburches ; they lifted up their voic 


cieties, and they were instrumental in the formation 
of various philanthropic institutions which still 
exist, and which exercise a very beneficial effect 
over the population more immediately connected 
with them. On all these and many accounts 
they are worthy of our honour. There ate a 
great many now in the missionary field, and, 
t 


st three — 
India 


ot a society as this to allude to the claims 
of India; but you will pardon me if I do allude to 
those claims. Its population is vast, and it is 
scattered over a great extent of country. 
baron, in his account of the British Empire in 
East, has estimated the ion in the 

two hundred millions of souls. If we include 
provinees on the banks of the Indus, and they ar 
to be included (for it is from thence that 
derives its name), this number will be found to 
not far from correct. $e to Sho covlum of fhe | 
greatest system bes 


error which exits OF eves 


existed in the world. Reference has been made 
this day to the delusions which are countenanced by 
our Government in the island of Ceylon. These 
delusions are connected with the Budhist’s system 
of religion—this system of faith is ee by the 
inhabitants of Tartary, of Chinese Tartary, of Siam, 
of Peague, of Burmuh, Ceylon, and Nepaul. The 
native country of this religion is India. It is the 
holy land the pilgrims of Buddhu. All the 
sacred books are written in the Sanscrit language 
hear, hear}, or the one from which that language 
was fo by an artificial rule. This system of 
religion is so unholy in its character, that by 
many able orientalists acquainted with those books 
it has been declared to be atheistical. Most cer- 
tainly it does not admit of a superintending pro- 
vidence. It represents the supreme spirit as existing 
in a state of absolute quiescence. It speaks of other 
fine spirits having proceeded from the original 
spirit, but these also it represents as existing in 
a state of quiescence. It maintains that man, by 
meditation and by the performance of ceremonies, 
can arrive at the very property possessed by the 
Holy Spirit. The most honoured objects of worship 
of the Budhists are the broken tooth or some co- 

real fragments of the seven last Buddhus which 

ve appeared in this world. It is these relics 
which are protected by our soldiery; it is the ser- 
vice of these b es that is honoured by the 
countenance of this great country [hear, hear}. I 
believe that the countenance of Bhuddha worship in 
Ceylon has only to be stated to the authorities at 
home, particularly to the Secretary for the Colonies, 
to be altogether withdrawn. I could not conceive 
a more desirable arrangement than that some of the 
gentlemen connected with this society should 
wait upon our Colonial Secretary, and represent 
to him the evils of the case. But I pass on. 
Worse than the Buddhist religion—even the 
worst which has been devised by the corrupt 
heart of man under the instigation and under the 
inspiration of Satan, the enemy of souls, and the 
enemy of God is the Brahminical religion, which has 
been long dominant in India. That religion is a vast 
and specious system of superstition. I am greatly 
afraid that at our missionary meetings we take far 
too easy a view of this — ows of iniquity. 
The Hindoo religion is essenti pantheistic. it 
maintains that is only one Being that exists, 
and that is God; it maintains that the Divine Spirit 
is a person found in a state of absolute rest, and in 
so small dimensions that it cannot be trated by 
a needle’s point—it maintains that after a lapse of 
ages, which I cannot express in our numerals, that 
that divine spirit becomes possessed of self-con- 
sciousness, — exclaims, I am Brahma. At this 
time three qualities, truth, passion, and foulness, 
which are supposed to be inherent in the Divine 
Spirit, in to be moved—the godhead begins to 
expand—all that we call the material universe is 
merely the expansion of God. The spirit of men, 
and the spirit of brutes, and the spirit of vegetables 
(for they are supposed to be of spirits, ) 
are merely emanations of a superior mind, as sparks 
from the fire or vapour from the ocean. The whole 
universe is represented as the godhead. ‘This morn- 
ing I copied from the Hindoo Shaster one or two 
passages, which I will read: — Heaven is his 
(Brahma’s) head, and the sun and moon are his 
eyes; space is his ears; the celebrated vedas are his 
speech ; air is his breath; the world is his intellect, 
and the earth is his feet: for he is the soul of the 
whole universe. A wise man, knowing God as 
perspicuously residing in all creatures, forsakes all 
idea of duality; being convinced that there is only 
one real existence, which is God.“ That spiritual 
being acts always, and moves in heaven ; preserves 
all material existence, as depending upon him ; 
moves in space ; resides in fire; walks on the earth ; 
enters like a guest into sacrificial vessels; dwells in 
men, in gods, and in sacrifices; moves throughout 
the sky; seems to be borne in water as fishes, &.; 
produced on earth as vegetables on the tops of 
mountains; as rivers, and also members of sacri- 
fices; yet he is truly pure and great. The Veda 
says: All that exists is indeed God, i.¢., nothing 
bears true existence e ting God, and whatever 
we smell or taste is the Supreme Being.“ These 
are a few extracts from the Hi sacred writings. 
I have others in my hand. You will observe that 


is view of religion lays the axe to the root of an 
igi rl . 


religion properly While these are the 
dicta of the sacred Shaster, it must appear that any 


consciousness of ibility on the part af man 
is not to be ex : in fact, it is expressly stated 
in the Hindoo Shasters, that any man may at any 
time view himself as God. Every one, on having 
lost all self-consideration in consequence of being 
united with divine reflection, ye ee as assuming 
to be the Supreme Being. soul is a portion 
of the Supreme Ruler; the relation is not that of 
master and servant, ruler and ruled, butas that of 
whole and part.” I have spoken of the Hindoo 
religion as being pantheistic,—it is also poly- 
theistic, inasmuch as it suggests or represents that 
every that exists is part of God. They say 
it is ect and prominent—it recognises the 
works of nature as a specific development of the 
godhead, and it worships them as such. In conse- 
quence of this the Hindoos worship the sun, 
moon, the stars, the great — . the wide- 
— valleys, the ocean, the rivers, and the 
lakes. In uence of this they worship more 
icularly the ins, whom they hold as 
come from the superior parts of the god- 
head, while other men have come from the inferior 
parts. The office of the mili 
the Brahmin, and the office of 
to provide wealth the in. 
the Shoredras, who come 
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render service to the Brahmin. But while the 
Hindoos worship the works of nature, they also 
worship what they believe to be the attributes of 
God. They believe there are many personificati 
of the divine attributes that are to be re 
and treated as a real existence, The doos 
worship gods, whom they consider, like man, to be 
emanations from the Supreme Spirit. They are 
polytheistie, in the most comprehensive sense of 
the term, They are also idolaters—they worship 
the elements of nature, of which they suppose the 
world consists. They construct for themselves the 
idols of gold and silver and brass, and stone and 
wood and clay. They believe they have it in their 
power to summon the Divine Spirit into these idols 
after they are created, and after they have fashioned 
them according to the ideas they have of particular 
There is a passage in the Shasters respecting 
the power they are supposed to possess :—*' All the 
universe is under the power of the gods; the gods 
are subject to the power of the mantras; the man- 
tras are under the power of the Brahmans: the 
Brahmans are, therefore, our gods.“ The Hindoos 
believe that the idol is the Omnipotent God; they 
believe that, God residing in their idols, these idols 
can hear and answer their requests. Such is a mere 
glance at the theology of the Hindoos. It was said 
by an illustrious person, connected with your com- 
munion (I mean the late Rev. Robert Hall), that 
where there is a lax theo there is a lax 
morality” hear, hear]. We find this particularly 
exemplified in the case of the Hindoos. There is 
not a single commandment of the decalogue which 
is duly respected by the Hindoo Shaster. After 
what | have said, I need say nothing respecting the 
first and second commandment. Taking the name 
of God in vain is quite common among the Hin- 
dovs. A man believes that he may be saved by 
accidentally taking the name of Vishnue on his 
dying bed. The holy days or festivals of the Hindoos 
are not days for holy rest and refreshment, but days 
for unbridled revelry and iniquity. During the 
holding of the Hali, or vernal festival of the Hindoos, 
obscenity is sanctioned by the Shaster. During the 
Divali, or the great autumnal festival, gambling is 
directly sanctioned. With to the preserva- 
tion of life enjoined by God, Hindoo Shaster in 
many cases recommends suicide. They recommend 
mmy to terminate their lives when they are in- 
volved in distress, or when they wish to make a quick 
transit to heaven. They recommend the widows to 
practise the rite of suttee. The widow is to 
offer herself as a sacrifice on the funereal pile along 
with the body of her husband. They tolerate in- 
fanticide in certain circumstances, With regard to 
licentiousness, they give no reverence to chastity. 
I shall not say a word upon that in this place, for 
there are things not be spoken, or by name alluded 
to. With reference to the commandment with 
regard to the rite of property. it is written in the 
Hindoo Shasters that a Brahman may, without 
hesitation, take the property of ashudra. He (the 
shudra) has indeed nothing of his own; his master 
may doubtless take his property“ [hear, hear]. With 
regard to the eternal claims of truth, on which it has 
been said the value of the universe is founded, we 
find it thus written: “A giver of false evidence 
from a pious motive, even though he know the truth, 
shall not loose a seat in heaven.” Such evidence 
men call divine speech. In the case of coyrtezan- 
ship, of marriage, of food eaten by cows, of food for 
sacrifices of benefit or protection accruing to a 
Brahman, there is no sin in an oath. These are 
specimens of Hindoo morality not characterized by 
me as an excited speaker, but characterized by the 
sacred books themselves from which I have literall 
translated the passages I have now read [cheers]. 


In ludia a great part of the le are devoted to 
the Mussulman religion. Mussulman says 
that he receives Mahomet, notwi ing his vile- 


ness, at least as the prophet of God; and they re- 
ceive the Koran, notwithstanding all its licentious- 
ness, as the book of God. In the west of India there 
are to be found in general the Parsees, who worship 
the elements of nature, the sun, the moon, and the 
stars; who suppose that light or fire is the essence 
of God. They worship els and archangels, 
who are supposed to preside over the different 
departments of nature. In the forests of Indie: 
and among 1. — there 1 millions of 
1 i o worship the spiri the forests, 
and gO Bee yt to tread 
them. In short, we have in India one of the 
greatest systems of superstition of which we can 
conceive. Satan has tly triumphed in India: 
he has there b ht dishonour on God to an incon- 
ceivable degree ; he has there injured man—man in 
time and man in eternity. Our souls were filled 
with indignation when some of the preceding 
speakers alluded to West Indian bondage—to African 
avery; but what is the slavery of the body when 
compared with the slavery of the immortal spirit? The 
more we consider India in its vast extent, the more 
do we feel its great claims to our benevolent — 
By a most wonderful providence it has been placed 
under the government of this Christian nation. The 
armies of Europe, when led by Alexander and 
Seleucus, were unable to enter India; but this little 
island in the Western Ocean now exercises sove- 
reignty over the whole of that continent. India is 
subject to England, or is under its effective influ- 
ence. From India we ourselves derive great advan- 
e. A great many of our countrymen there find 
lucrative and honourable employment. Its com- 
merce is the most profitable to this mercantile nation. 
About six millions per annum come in the shape of 
pensions to retired officers or dividends on Indian 
stock, and in various other ware our obligations to 
that country are very great. It well becomes us to 
put the question, how can we acquit ourselves of this 


obligation? “To him that knoweth to do good, and 


doeth it not, to him it is sin [cheers], We know how 
to do good to India, A great and effectual door of use- 
fulness has been opened for us in that country. The 
mountains have been brought low and the valleys have 
been exalted in India, that a highway may — pre- 
pared for our God. From the you have heard 
this day of the triumphs of redeeming love in India; and 
these triumphs are but an anticipation and foretaste 
of those more distinguished and extensive triumphs 
which are yet to be expected. Notwithstanding the 
alienation of India from God—notwithstanding the 
power of its ancient system of superstition—notwith- 
standing the power of caste—notwithstanding the 
influence of the Brahman — notwithstanding the apa- 
thy of the people India is in the way of being Chris- 
tianized. Through the circulation of the word of God, 
through the preaching of the Gospel, through Christian 
books and tracts and seminaries for learning, much 
knowledge is now diffusing itself among the people. 
During the fifteen years I resided in India, I ob- 
served great progress in the national mind of the 
people; and it is to this I refer as the most 
signal token, next to the conversion of the soul 
to God, as a blessing upon our labours. I be- 
lieve the time will come, and is not far distant, 
when we shall hear that India is a nation and 
kingdom—has become the kingdom of our Lord and 
of his Christ [cheers]. To India we may confi- 
dently say: 
Thy night of sorrow long and drear has been, 

But now its noon is past, and morn is nigh. 

The Sun of righteousness o’er all thy land, 

Thy mountains grand, and valleys stretching wide, 

Shall life and healing graciously shed forth. 

Thy sons and daughters, guickened by his power, 

Anon shall rise, and on his glory gaze, 

And with the ecstacy of joy shall sin 

His wisdom, power, and grace, which know no bounds; 

And, guided by his light, shall run and walk, 

As saved from sin and woe to heaven’s abode, 

Where God himself shal] be their God for a 


vheers }. 
Where God has been so signally dishonoured, I 
believe an altar will yet be erected—a high altar to 
the Divine praise; where satan has signally 
triumphed, he will be most signally defeated [long- 
continued cheers]. 

The resolution was then and carried; after 
which the collection was made. 

Mr T. F. Newman rose to move— 

That this meeting, while dwelling with satisfaction on the 
financial statement of the society, at the same time solemnly 
recognises the obligation which rests upon ita members to 
make increased exertions, so as to enable the committee to 
meet the claims of old stations, and to 24 on missionary 
work in those districts which are now within the sphere of the 
society's operations.” 

I most heartily concur in the terms and spirit of 
those references which have been made to the admir- 
able report, to which it has been our privilege to 
listen this morning. I am never disposed to pay 
much court to men, or to address to them, especially 
if they be men of sense, the incense of flattery; but 
I never heard a report, the intelligence of whose 
sentiments, the evangelical character of whose 
spirit, and the simplicity of whose details, more 
fully and completely satisfied my heart [cheers]. 
There were one or two points in that report whic 

have not, I think, been remarked on by Er 
speakers, and which, therefore, I will, for a mo- 
ment, touch on. I think a hope was expressed that, 
under the providence of God, the Jate affairs of Scinde 
would be over-ruled for the advancement of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. ‘There is ro risk, I believe, in enter- 
taining a confident hope of that kind. If we refer to 
the past history of God's providential dispensationsin 
this lower world, we have numberless proofs that he 
makes the wrath of man to praise him, and that the 
remainder of that wrath he mercifully restrains. I 


Kings would not at.“ 

But it may be, as it often been, the case in the 
past history of nations, that their civil confusions, 
their intestinal grievances, their national passions, 
their bloody wars, have been mercifully over- ruled 
in ng @ way for the chariot of the everlastin 

gospel, scattering amidst these bleeding sons o 
men the leaves of that tree which are for the healing 
of the nations 1 I verily believe that those 
amongst us, who 1 live another twenty years, 
will have occasion to adore the workings of the 2 
vidence of God, in connexion with the events which 
have occurred within the last two years in British 
history, and which are even occurring at the present 
moment [hear]. We see that China is open 
to the gospel. I do not presume to pronounce an 
opinion concerning the rights or the wrongs of the 
strife in which this country was recently engaged 
with that vast continent, but I simply refer 
to the fact that the Almighty, who is excellent 
in counsel and wonderful in working, has over- 
ruled these scenes of warfare and devastation to 
present to the Christian world this new 

for Christian labour, and to call upon the members 
of the church of Christ in every section into which 
that church has hitherto been divided, to shake 
themselves from their lethargy, to arise and put on 
their strength, and to go forth, in dependence on his 
name, to assail the vast fortresses of superstition 
and sin, which there, under the assaults of the gos- 
pel of peace, shall sustain a fate similar to that 
which some of the material fortresses of China have 
already sustained beneath the thunder of British ar- 
tillery. Our conquest, to be achieved in that far- 
distant and densely-populated land, is of a very dif- 
ferent deseription to the triumph the British warrior 
has acquired—no scenes of carnage—no wailings 


of distress—no cities wrapped in —no thou- 
sands lying in their As the gospel chariot 
advances—as Jesus, riding in it, onward, 


conquering and to conquer—scenes of purity, and joy, 


and blessedness shall spring up on hand, and 
the anthem of those who oe awed Poh} Remap bie 
by the hallelujahs of the blest around the throne, 
because of the new accessions to Immanuel's em 
pire, and these new accumulations of glory on his 
sacred head l Reference was made to the 
8 which the British 2 yet yielded, 
some part of the world subject to British sway, to 
the system of superstition and idolatry. Our re- 
friend, the member of another section of the 
church of Christ, whose presence amongst us I hail 
with peculiar delight, the representative of the free 
church of Scotland 3 ! what a glorious 
title that is—I hope the men who have assumed that 
title will, with all their strength, and as with the 
heart of one man, resolve that it shall ever be the 
free church of Scotland—([cheers}—that no human 
patronage shall henceforth entangle its movements— 
that no human power shall be permitted to cripple 
its operations—that no impious connexion with 
the state shall ever — [tremendous cheers]! — 
again cast a blight upon a cause so sacred, or inter- 
fere with movements so august, so sublime. This 
respected brother, with reference to the allusions 
that have been made to the patronage of idolatry by 
the British government, recommended an appeal to 
the colonial secre That is all very weil, very 
proper, recognising the constitution of our country ; 
and I hope that some members of our committee will, 
ere long, find their way to the colonial office, and 
there stand forth firmly to denounce this patronage, 
while, at the same time, they are the courteous ad- 
vocates of the entire and eternal separation of British 
influence from all such scenes as these. But it struck 
me, while our friend was making these remarks, that 
something more is needed—what is it? It is just 
this, that the influence of vital Christianity shall be 
more extended at home; for never, till we get a 
Christian legislature, shall we get in every part ot 
the world a Christian system of government. De- 
pend upon it, my Christian friends, as the best means 
of securing the overthrow of idolatry, and of disse- 
~ering the British power from all the superstitions of 
the world, the diffusion of vital godliness at home, 
the extending of evangelical religion among our fel- 
low-subjects, will be the most potent and most suc- 
cessful. We were reminded in the very admirable 
sermon of yesterday morning, from our friend Dr 
Campbell, chat religious influence ascends from the 
lower to the higher walks of life, and I verily believe 
it [cheers]. hen we have secured the predomi- 
nating influence of evangelical principles among the 
commonality of the realm, peers will follow, and the 
throne will become sancti by the power of the 
gospel. In this way we shall be preserved from what 
now affects our eyes and grieves our hearts, when 
we see the influence of British authority, con- 
neeted with such scenes as these [loud cheers]. 

Mr Cares Morris seconded the resolution, which 
was put, and carried unanimously. 

S. M. Pero, Esq., rose to move— 

“That the cordial thanks of the society are due, and are 
hereby presented to the committee, to W. B. Gurney, Kg., and 
to the Rev. Joseph Angus, for the services they have severally 
rendered to the society iu the mansgement of its affairs during 
the past year; also to the auxiliary and juvenile societies for 
their successful efforts on behalf of the ſu ids of the institution 
—efforts in which they are intreated to continue and abound.” 

From what I know of the Chairman, the Secre- 
tary, and the committee, I am sure that this resolu- 
tion will meet with a warm response, But much as 
these gentlemen may esteem our commendation, they 
will much more esteem a pledge on the part of mem- 
bers of Christian churches and ministers of the gos- 

that, during the ensuing year, the flame shall 

rn brightly on that altar at which we meet once a 
month to offer up persevering and believing prayer 
on behalf of the society. If this resolve be carried 
out, as the arm of Moses wa» ld and the 
Amalekites were defeated, so will arm of the 
committee be upheld and the cause of truth triumph. 
It was when —— prayed to the Lord God of heaven 
that fire descended and consumed the altars of Baal. 
I trust that we shall pledge ourselves to pray for the 
societ rand thet we shall And ot the closs another 
year that our prayers have not been in vain. 

The resolution, which was seconded by Mr Sre- 
puen, of Newport, and supported by T. Tuomrson, 


Esq., was then put and carried by acclamation. 
After which, Dr Cox pronounced the benediction, 
and the meeting separated. 


BAPTIST UNION. 


Tue thirty-second annual session of this body was 
held at the —4 library, Moorgate street, under the 
presidency of Mr Robert Roff, o n It was 
attended by 102 members and 33 visitors. The Union 
met on Thursday, April 18. at ten o'clock, when the re- 
port was read by Mr Secretary Hinton, and unanimous! 
adopted, and ordered for circulation. ‘The view whic 
the Union took of the state of denominational affairs at 
home, as exhibited in the report, was expressed in the 
following resolutions :— 

„ . That, while the Union learn with sincere gratitude, that 
the reported clear increase during the past year in 922 churches 
of the baptist denomination in Great Britain and Ireland, bas 
amounted to 5,246 members, affording reason to that, in 
the whole denomination (adopting the same ratio), there has 
been a clear increase within the year of about 9,600; they re- 
gard with regret thefact now elicited that the average increase 
of the year has been somewhat less than six members for each 
church, being the smallest rate of clear annual increase since 
1 * 


“2. That the Union, without 1 to any suggestions of 
despondency, or yielding to any ings of discouragement, 
would seriously commend this state of things vo the prayerful 
consideration of the churches, and them to renewed exer- 
cises of watchful zeal and fervent su ” 

The report stated that sixty-two churches had, withia 
the year, been added to the Union ; and that the nuw- 
ber it now comprehended was 923; also that twenty 
new churches been formed in the denomination, and 
forty-two erected or enlarged. The number of 
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the lib (a commodious and elegant apartment in the 
new Mission house, 50 feet by 26) in which the Union 
was assembled; and the following resolutions on this 
subject were adopted :— 


“That the Union regard with sincere gratification the com- 
pletion of the spacious and commodious apartment in which 
the 22 of the Baptist library may henceforth be de- 
posited ; take the present opportunity of soliciting from all 
who feel an interest in the formation of a denominational 
library, contributions towards its speedy enlargement and pro- 

maintenance.“ 

“2. That the care and management of the library for the en- 
suing year, be confided to the committee of the Union.” 


The report entered at large into the educational ques- 
tion, as it was left by the factories bill of last session ; 
reciting the views which the committee had been led to 
adopt, and the earnest co-operation they had given to 
the British and Foreign School society at their late con- 
ference. On this subject the views of the Union were 
subsequently expressed in the following resolutions : — 

“I. That the Union, unfcigned! yy, the abandonment 
of the educational scheme, brought forward by the government 
in 1843, attach the highest importance to the universal instruc- 
tion of the ple, and feel themselves called upon, in common 
with all their fellow-citizens, vigorously to promote it. 

“II. That the Union es | affirm the two principles 
embodied in the resolutions of their late Committee; maintain- 
ing, on the one hand, the adequacy of popular energies to the 
work of general education, with the injury and ＋ 1 to be ap- 

hended from the interference of government with it in any 
— on the other, the decided preference due to the 
system of co-operation with the friende of Scriptural education 
at large, over that of forming denominational schools. 

“III. That the union strongly recommend to all their con- 
stituents a prompt and zealous co-operation with the friends of 
Scriptural education in their respective neighbourhoods, in 
order to secure the adequate provision, and the effective 
management of schools on the British system. 

„IV. That the Union rejoice in the recent effort made by the 
Committee of the British and Foreign School Society, to enlarge 
its resources and its operations ; and that the liberal pecuniary 
support of it be recommended to the churches. 

EW. That the Secretary be instructed, in forwarding the 
above resolutions to the British and Foreign School Society, to 
declare to the Committee of that valuable institution, in the 
most unequivocal manner, that, in the judgment of this Union, 
an entire and perfect freedom from all government interference 
whatever—but which can be legitimately enjoyed only in the 
absence of all pecuniary assistance on the part of government— 
is of the highest im ce to the Society itself, while they are 
assured it is indispensable to the full confidence and cordial 
concurrence of the churches whom they ut.“ 

The Report further stated that the foreign corres- 
pondence of the Union had, during the past year, been 
considerably enlarged; a statement which gave rise to 
the following expression of fraternal sentiment :— 

That the Union desire to record their high gratification that 
more copious information has been received than heretofore, 
from baptists in various parts of the world; that they take this 

of gratefully acknowledging the -.. and 
important communications from their brethren, and of most 
cordially responding to the Christian sympathy therein, so 
warmly expressed.” 

The report concluded with a reference to the funds. 
By the Treasurer’s audited account it appeared that the 
income had been nearly £125, the largest on the records 
of the Society ; but that the costliness of the last report 
(which contained the amplest statistics of the denomina- 
tion hitherto published), and the large quantity of 
general business, had created a — arrear, now 
amounting to £44 73. 8d. Some special contributions 
were immediately tendered towards this deficiency. 

Having sat (with a short interval for refreshment) till 
nearly six o’clock, the Union adjourned until Monday. 

On the resumption of business on Monday morning, 
April 22nd, the subject of the parliamentary grant was 
brought forward by the Committee, and the following 
resolutions were, after a short discussion, carried by a 
large majority: 

“I. That the Union deem it their duty, at the present period, 
to express their disapprobation of the parliameutary grant an- 
nually made to necessitous protestant dissenting ministers in 
England and Wales; the reception of which they cannot but 
consider as :endering the partakers of it sti of the 
state, and as an unhappy and injurious inconsistency with the 
great principles of nonco . 

II. That, in order to free themselves from all implication in 
this inconsistency, and to contribute to its abandonment, there 
be presented, on behalf of this Union, first, a memorial to the 
government, and next, a petition to parliament, praying that 
the qe grant may be discontinued. 

III. That this Union especially deplores that gp | portion of 
the government grant should be accepted for distribution 
among baptist ministers, and would respectfully, but earnestly, 
intreat those gentlemen who have hitherto acted as the govern- 
ment agents in this matter, forthwith to decline doing so, and 
thereby to relieve the baptist denomination from so just an oc- 
casion of reproach.” 


The subject of the Anti-state-church Conference was 
then introduced by Dr Cox, and, after a long and ani- 
mated discussion, the following resolutions were carried, 
the former unanimously, and the latter by a considerable 
majority: 

“That, deeply convinced of the —— character of 
nationgl establishments of reli , a8 interfering with the sove- 
reign authority of Christin his church, of their baneful ſuflu- 
ence upon the interests of truth and piety, and of their tendency 
to corrupt conscience, to generate unholy animosities, to depre- 
ciate spirituality of mind, to substitute power for principle in 
the professed design of diffusing Christianity, and to sanction 
aggressions such as are continually made upon the peace and 
property of dissenters; and being further persuaded, from re- 
cent occurrences in relation to legislative inteutions at home, 
and efforts made to extend the com schemes abroad, that 
the unrighteous, unreasouable, and unchristian system is un- 
changed, and in its nature unchangeable —hereby declare that 
the separation of the church from the state by all peaceable and 

roper means is to be devoutly desired and diligently pursued 
all who are anxious to advance the kingdom of Christ. 

II. That this meeting desires to give cx to these 
sentiments by requesting the Rev. F. A. Cox, D.D., LL.D., and the 
the Anti-state-church Conference 
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th, as their representa- 
ings as they may deem 
to the harmony and success of its deliberations.” 
1 ~ core ane interval for refresh- 
nearly six o' ni journed unti 
Weduesday — * = 

At three o clock on Wednesday, April 23rd, business 
was resumed, without, however, presenting any further 
matters of public interest. 

The public meeting of the union was held on Thurs- 
day evening, at Devonshire square chapel, Bishopsgate 
street, at half-past six o’clock. The meeting was com- 
menced with prayer by Mr Joseph Tyso, of allingford. 

The Cnainuax —— the following effect :—This 
is a meeting of the Baptist Union. Both the terms are 
— gag sirnificant andinteresting—union. a baptist 
union. Where there is unity there ought to be union, 


and to the same extent. The want o : 
been laid hold of by infidel objectors to Christianity, and 


pleaded as a justification 


of their unbelief, It is not un- 


common to hear them say, “‘ Agree among yourselves as 
to the interpretation of the scriptures, and then present 
them to us for our acceptance.” Not to say that the ob- 
jection thus alleged against revealed religion may be re- 
torted with great effect on those who make it, it evidentl 
assumes much more than is really true. For, althoug 
there are differences among Christians on minor points, 
there is a general and almost universal agreement on 
those which are fundamental. And that there should be 
some disagreement on minor points is rather to be con- 
sidered as a necessary consequence of the structure of 
the human mind than any fault in the exercise of its 
powers. So great is the influence of circumstances, and 
so various are the circumstances themselves by which 
the formation of opinion is affected, that it is next to im- 
possible, if not absolutely so, that men should agree in 
all their interpretations of the sacred oracles. That 
which is most to be lamented, however, as giving the 
greatest force to this objection, is the spirit of animosity 
and the want of love too often found among professed 
Christians. While discussions in all other departments 
of science are, for the most part, very temperately con- 
ducted, those in which religien is concerned frequently 
display some of the most malignant passions. This is 
to be deeply deplored, and constitutes the real ground of 
reproach. And if this will apply generally to all denomi- 
nations of Christians, it will apply with greater truth and 
force to any one denomination in particular. Among us, 
as one denomination of Christians, there ought to pre- 
vail, and we have reason for gratitude that to a good de- 
gree there does prevail, a spirit of union. ain, this is 
a baptist union. This designation also has its peculiar 
interest, not at any time of small amount, but at the 
present time of considerable amount. That portion of 
vine truth which it has been allotted to us to preserve 
pure and inviolate has its just relative importance. Not 
all truth is equally important; but all truth is important, 
and circumstances may give to a particular truth more 
especial importance. This is now the case with respect 
to the views we hold—I refer to our views as to the 
proper subjects of baptism, in connexion with the essen- 
tially personal nature of true religion. All religion is 
rsonal. If we were to define religion, we should say, it 
is volun submission to God—the submission of our 
understandings to God's truth, of our hearts to God's 
providences, of our wills to God’s supremacy. If bap- 
tism be a part of religion, it also must be a voluntar 
and personal act—the act of one who can exercise intel- 
ligence, who can appreciate motive—in a word, of a be- 
liever on the Lord Jesus Christ. This view of our pecu- 
liar tenet comes at the present time in direct antagonism 
with a system of error which is now prevalent, and 
threatens to become more extensively prevalent, in this 
country, and in other parts of the world. We are thus 
set for the defence of an important principle. Everything, 
therefore, which unites us must be of importance, and of 
a degree of importance proportionate to that of the pecu- 
liar truth which is entrusted to us for propagation; and 
hence we derive a peculiar interest in our present as- 
sembling together. 

Mr J. H. Hinton, one of the secretaries, in giving an 
account of the position and proceedings of the Union, 
added to what has been stated in our account of the ses- 
sional meeting, an abstract of the foreign correspond- 
ence, which for want of room we defer till our next. 
Mr Hinton also entered at some length into the edu- 
cational question, explaining the position taken by the 
Union, and enforcing general activity the more ~ 
since denominational exertions had ndeclined. He 
concluded by saying that the speakers who would follow 
him would be representatives of large portions of the 
baptist community. Mr Hardcastle, of Waterford, was 
secretary of the Irish Southern Association, Dr Davies, 
now president of Stepney college, would represent the 
baptists of British North America, and Mr Stephen, of 
Newport, the baptists of the principality. 

Mr CHARLES HarpcastT Le said that the Irish South- 
ern Association of baptist churches had existed only 
three years. There had been a similar association many 
— ago, but the decline of religion in the churches 

ad nearly ruined them, and had quite destroyed the 
association. ‘ Three or four years ago, some of us who 
felt our isolated ition strove to revive it: for, with 
the exception of Clonmel, I have no baptist church nearer 
to me than sixty miles, and I have often gone two or 
three years without seeing the face of a baptist minister. 
Under these circumstances, it was no wonder that there 
was less life among the churches than could be desired. 
We thank God that we are in existence, and that he has 
been pleased in some measure to revive the churches and 
increase their numbers. Of the increase of the denomi- 
nation in Ireland we cannot say great things. If not as 
large as in England in each church, it is perhaps nearly 
as large percent. The churches are in course of constant 
diminution by emigration to Canada and the United 
States. Regard then kindly, dear brethren, your poor 
sister in the Emerald Isle, where, if any where, there 
exists an urgent necessity for effort that gospel truth 
should be conveyed precisely in the manner in which 
such churches as these alone can convey it.“ 

Dr Davies spoke as follows ;—It is as the representa- 
tive of the baptistsin British North America that | have 
consented to say a few words. In Nova Scotia the 
baptists are not only the most numerous religious body, 
but decidedly the most influential, and always influential 
for good. At this moment, the prime minister (in re- 
ality, although not in name) of that province, is a zeal- 
ous baptist. Lord Valleland, in his published despatches, 
speaks of h'm as “ the leading member of his govern- 
ment.“ Our brethren there have a large share in con- 
ducting public affairs, and they always plead for an 
equality of civil immunities. irs in that province 
are at the present time in a very critical position. If you 
hear through the papers that our brother is accused of 
being hostile to < ng do not believe it. In relation to 
a public institution formerly called Horton, but now 
Arcadia College, he and our brethren are brought into 
colision with a powerful party most falsely called 
liberal. In New Brunswick, also, the baptists are the 
most numerous of the religious bodies, and they have 
many public men; but they have not so much influence 
as in Nova Scotia, In Canada there is a very large body 
of baptists, and there are many churches not connected 
with the association. Six churches consist of coloured 
men. There are many slaves from the United States in 
Canada. In my own house I have more than once had 
the happiness of sheitering some of these runaways. 
They are said to amount to 16,000; but I think this is 
too a number. Among them are formed six baptist 
churches, One or two of them are of great importance. 
One ape city of Toronto, and its pastor is Washington 


Christian, who (as has been stated elsewhere) went to 
Jamiaca for his chapel debt, and was most kindly assisted 
by the baptist churches there, There are also two churches 
of converted Roman Catholics, the fruits of a success- 
ful mission to the French, called the Swiss mission. 
The missionaries, however, are not all baptists. They 
come from Switzerland, and are supporte 88 from 
that country; partly also from what is obtained in Canada 
and the United States, and I may add in England where 
one gentleman has taken on himself the support of two 
of the labourers. This has been going on for eight 
years, and during that period these two churches have 
been gathered, containing two hundred converts from 
popery. This mission is very successful, though its 
means are scanty. They avoid anything like parade. 
The spirit that animates them is peculiarly adopted to 
commend them to the esteem of all. There is also 
in Canada, a church of Indians, the aborigines of the 
country; and connected with it are persons from 
about half-a-dozen Indian tribes, who give the 
missionary good reason to think they are experimentally 
acquainted with Jesus Christ. I might mention also 
the Theological Institution which exists in Canada, con- 
taining thirteen students, and affording pleasing accounts 
of their progress and promise. Within the last five years 
there has been to Canada a large accession of valuable 
labourers from this country. Foremost amongst them 
is John Girdwood, deservedly esteemed by all. Mr Gil- 
mour also is accomplishing great things in a large and 
extensive territory. His efforts have resulted in the for- 
mation of three churches, and of two corgregations be- 
sides. ‘There is also in Canada a weekly 4 (the Ne- 
gister) which will soon be edited by our highly esteemed 
friend, Mr Cramp, now gone to Montreal, to occupy an 
important post (president of the Theological Institution). 
You may be asked to support this paper, and I beseech 
cn give it your generous consideration. You have 

eard of the Baptist Union formed in Canada. Their 
session will come on in a month or two; and I trust 
their proceedings will be conducted ina spirit of love and 
vigour. There are many difficulties in the way, however; 
but I hope that next year you will, in consequence, have 
fuller statistics, They will not have all the things to do 
that you have. They will have no occasion, for example, 
to discuss the union of church and state, which does not 
exist there. But they will have to watch narrowly the 
efforts which are continually made to give to a sect, which 
I need not name, a predominant and exclusive influence, 
particularly in relation to public schools, or college edu- 
cation. I hope they will prove themselves not unworthy 
of the model they have attempted to copy. 

Mr D. Ruys STEPHEN appeared as the representative 
of the Welsh baptists. The Welsh might be described 
as a nation of dissenters. The churches were very 
thinly attended, and only by the gentry (who were Eng- 
lish) and their dependents. The people —the whole 
Welsh people—were dissenters. Mr Stephen spoke at 
considerable length on the proper view to be taken of 
the increase of the churehs. 

The meeting was then closed by the Chairman. 


Evesnam.—On Wednesday weck the new in- 
dependent chapel, Broadway, was opened by two 
sermons, that in the morning being preached by 
Mr J. A. James, of Birmingham, and that in the 
evening by Dr Raffles, of Liverpool. There were 
many partics from all the surrounding towns and 
villages assembled on the occasion, and the new 
edifice was crowded to excess at both services. 
The collections after the two services amounted to 
nearly £80. 
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